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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
R. HOAR and Mr. Dawes, as we feared, have labored in vain to 
prevent the confirmation of Colonel WorTHINGTON. Fourteen 
Senators voted in the minority, of whom just half were Republicans. 
The Republican members of the majority may plead that they are ‘‘ Ad- 
fninistration Republicans,’’ and bound to stand by Mr. ArTHUR. But 
what shall be said of the Democrats who refused to vote with Mr. BayarD, 
Mr. PENDLETON, and their five associates? Are they ‘‘ Administration 
Democrats’? ? What constitutes the mysterious tie between them and 
the White House, and makes them willing to co-operate with Mr. Ar- 
THUR in displacing an upright and satisfactory official with a notori- 
ously inferior man? On one hypothesis only can their course be de- 
fended. It is that Mr. ARTHUR is doing so much to divide and destroy 
the Republican party that it would be rank ingratitude for them to re- 
fuse him anything. But public rumor assigns much more substantial 
reasons for taking this course. 


Mr. ARTHUR still has the nine members of the tariff commission to 
select ; but, if he be not getting ahead, it cannot be for want of advice. 
The Free Traders want Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON. The West suggests 
Mr. Kirkwoop. Some Pennsylvania Congressmen have suggested Mr. 
Harry OL iver, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Otiver is the man who was to 
have been Senator from Pennsylvania, and missed it. Among the rea- 
sons then urged against his election was his incompetency to deal with 
such issues as the tariff in the way which Pennsylvania has a right to 
expect of her Senators. The objection was not to his opinions,—if he 
have any,—but to his mental size. We should think it would lie still 
more strongly against his selection for a position so responsible as this. 
If Mr. ARTHUR must come down to the level of Mr. Harry OLIVER in 
making up his commission, then he might as well not appoint it at all. 
For a commission so constituted, however strong the claims of its mem- 
bers upon Mr. CAMERON and Mr. KemBLE, would carry no weight with 
the public, and would contribute nothing to the permanent solution of 
this troublesome problem. We named last week some elements for 
which no place should be found in it. We hardly thought of objecting 
to political hangers-on and office-seekers spoiled in the baking. That 
kind of element we supposed to be excluded by the nature of the case. 





Tue Senate has passed Mr. Davis’s bill for the relief of the Su- 


preme Court, and in that it has done wisely. Let us now have the 


Japanese Indemnity Bill, and then the repute of this branch of the 
national legislature for getting through its work will be decidedly in 
the ascendant. By a vote of three to two, the special committee on 
woman suffrage has reported an amendment to the Constitution, ex- 
tending the suffrage to the gentler sex. If the advocates of the reform 
can carry this through both branches of Congress, they will transfer 
their ‘‘ refurm’’ to the area of practical politics. An amendment, once 
before the States, is always before them until it passes finally or the 
public loses interest in it. It never can be defeated finally; for, if one 
Legislature of a State vote ‘‘no,’’ the next may vote ‘‘ yes ;’’ and an 
affirmative vote, if once given, cannot be rescinded. If it need a thou- 
sand years to get the three-fourths majority, the friends of the. reform 
can take the thousand years to do it. They may concentrate their en- 
ergies upon each State in turn, and count each affirmative vote ‘‘a joy 
forever,’’ without being in the least abashed by first or even tenth fail- 
ures. But, for this very reason, we hope that Congress will not pass the 
amendment, and that the Senate will not stand, like its special com- 
mittee, three to two. 





Mr. Crapo’s bill for the extension of the charters of the national 
banks still lingers in the House, the opposition of many Democrats, a 


‘ 
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few Republicans, and all the Greenbackers, being very much in its 
way. There is no doubt but that a majority of the House, like a majority 
of the American people, wish to have the national banks continued, so 
long as there are bonds to be had as the basis of their circulation, and 
to have some substitute for them, when the bonds are paid, which 
shall give us a localized currency of equal safety. But we cannot say 
that Mr. Crapo’s defence of his bill is as able as his admirers seem to 
find it. He deals in the stock arguments,—the insecurity of Govern- 
ment money in times of social or political convulsion, the especial 


safety of money secured by bank capital, the smallness of the profits 


from banking, and so forth. But, when we had bank money secured 
by banking capital, and not by Government bonds, it did not prove 
a very satisfactory currency ; and, if the good credit of our bank-notes 
rest on the bonds deposited in the Treasury, then social or political 
troubles must affect these notes as easily as it does Treasury notes. 
There is no more security for the redemption of a bond than for the 
redemption of a greenback. And, if there be good reason for refusing 
to banks a profitable, money-making privilege, the case is not saved by 
urging that the profit is a slight one, or that the banks pay taxes, or 
anything else of the sort. The one reason for bank paper is that it is, 
or is meant to be, a help to the energy of local circulation. The bank- 
note will stand at least so long as every proposal for its abolition in- 
volves the concentration of all issues of paper money at a few great 
centres of business. If the opposition to Mr. Crapo’s bill really wish 
to do the country a service, not merely to make political capital, let 
them pass it with an amendment forbidding the banks to keep their 
reserves away from home. 





‘¢ A WELL-ORDERED militig is necessary to the safety of a free State,”’ 
says one of those ten amendments to the Constitution which were 
adopted very soon after the establishment of the Government, and with 
a view to conciliating the political elements which afterwards became 
the Democratic party. But the House, by a vote of more than two to 
one, and nearly all the Democrats voting in the majority, has thrown 
out the bill to give the country a well-ordered militia, instead of the 
merely nominal -militia which now exists. The proposed measure 
would have put this service on substantially the same footing as in 
Switzerland. It would have given military organization and slight drill 
to the whole male population, without any exemption, unless, we 
presume, on account of religious scruples. We do not think there is 
any military reason for such a levy en masse of the people; but we do 
believe that there are both social and physical benefits to the average 
citizens from an organization after the Swiss model. 





THE River and Harbor Appropriation Bill proposes to appropriate 
for this class of improvements seventeen and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars, the committee urging that this is a good time to undertake such 
works, when the Treasury is full. We should make no objection to 
the appropriation of seventy millions, instead of seventeen, if we had 
any warrant that the money was really needed and that the works 
would be of a public utility to warrant such an outlay. But we object 
to the expenditure of a single thousand on works on which no compe- 
tent engineer has reported and which receive appropriations only be- 
cause each Member of the House thinks, that, ‘‘ If there is anything to 
be had, we may as well get it as anybody else.’’ That is the plea of 
the sponging mendicants who live on charitable people and ill-managed 
relief societies. Is the United States Treasury to be depleted in this 
fashion by those who are set to look after the public interests ? 

We see, however, no reason to expect any cessation of this bad bus- 
iness until we have a law for the distribution of the national surplus 
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among the States. When we have that, every object that needs an ap- 
propriation will have to give a good account of itself, or be refused. 





ConGrEss has been so free from jobs of late years, that the question 
raised as to the means by which the bill to regulate the taxation of 
whiskey in bond effected so speedy a passage through the House, 
rather takes the country by surprise. Nobody saw any harm in the 
measure. It looked like a simple business arrangement for the conve- 
nience of an important class of tax-payers. For anything that is 
known, it may be no more than that, even though the bill be open—as 
Mr. FOLGER says it is,—to serious objection, as facilitating frauds on the 
revenue. But we hope the matter will be looked into thoroughly be- 
fore the bill passes the Senate. 


THE State convention of those Republicans of Pennsylvania who 
decline to accept Senator CamERon’s ‘slated ticket, and who propose 
to use their ballots against ‘‘ boss’’ ‘rule, will be held in Philadelphia 
on Wednesday ofenext week, and it is certain to be a large body of 
earnest, intelligent and firm Republicans. ‘The attendance of Senator 


MITCHELL, as a delegate from his home county, is, perhaps, the most — 


notable circumstance in connection with its personne/ so far made cer- 
tain; but it will contain, besides him, many prominent and respected 
members of the party organization. Its purpose is to nominate a ticket 
which will truly represent those principles which the Independent 
Republicans cherish, and which the ‘‘ machine’’ men despise and laugh 
at. There is good material from which such a ticket can be made, and 
no cause for doubt appears as to the certainty of the convention acting 
with firmness and sense. No purpose is manifested to bargain with 
anybody. No ‘‘combination,”’ or ‘‘ fusion,”’ or ‘‘dicker,’’ is proposed. 
The convention, it is expected, will make a full set of nominations 
from among the lists of Republicans who hold principle to be higher 
than the ‘‘ machine ;”’ and steps will then be taken to secure for these 
candidates the largest possible vote. This is a high and honorable 
effort, and cannot fail to do good to both the Commonwealth and the 
Nation. 





SENATOR MITCHELL has made a most creditable contest in behalf of 
sound principles in the public service, by his course concerning the 
nominations of Jackson and KaurrMan fo be internal revenue col- 
lectors. These appointments remove two capable, experienced and 
satisfactory officers,—SuLLIVAN and WiLEy,—and the changes are made, 
as is perfectly understood, to serve the personal interests of Senator 
CAMERON. Against them the protests of a good number of the people 
were received at Washington, some seven or eight thousand citizens, 
including Mr. Tuomas M. MarsHALL, (nominated at Harrisburg for 
Congressman-at-Large,) having emphatically objected in the case of 
SuLLIvAN. Under the circumstances, the changes are completely unjus- 
tifiable. They break every reasonable rule that points in the direction 
of Civil Service Reform, and they tend directly to establish a traffic in 
the United States offices for the benefit of one aspirant for office,—the 
present senior Senator. The resolutions united upon at the recent 
Philadelphia conference, and promulgated over the signatures of Mr. 
CaMErRON’s five ‘‘ high joint commissioners,’’ expressly forbid any such 
procedure. Mr. MircHELt has, for all these reasons, firmly opposed 
the removal of the old officers. He has asked his colleague to join in 
doing so, and called his attention to the Harrisburg Convention reso- 
lutions, under which this is certainly made his plain duty.’ But Mr. 
CAMERON would not yield, of course, even to the explicit declarations of 
his own convention, not yet cold from Judge JEssup’s lips ; on the con- 
trary, he adhered tothe purpose of driving the nominations through the 
Senate. Mr. MiTcHELL, therefore, being deprived of his colleague’s 
aid in upholding the declarations of principle, went, himself, to the Pres- 
ident, on Tuesday, and put him in possession of the facts, clearly and 
earnestly resen ting the reasons why he should withdraw the nomina- 
tions. 





Let it now be seen, at this point, that Mr. CamEron’s people have 
repudiated the declarations of principle in at least two instances 
already We advised, two weeks ago, that it be observed whether they 
would live up to them or not; and it is very plain that they are making 
a bad beginning. The Harrisburg convention struck out two of the 
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four party rules, and Mr. CAMERON, it seems, declines to be bound by 
the declarations of principle which relate to the public service. The 
Independents will live up to them all. They are emphatically and 
sincerely in favor of them. It will presently be very plain to every- 
body, we have no doubt, that the only way to give vitality to these de- 
clarations is to place them in company with men who believe in them. 
A man who laughs at a principle is not a very good exponent of it. 





Ir might very well ‘‘ go without saying ’’ that the two nominations 
were not withdrawn by Mr. ArTHuR, and that they received the con- 
firmation of the Senate. KaurrMan ‘‘ went through’’ on Wednesday, 
and SuLrivan is reported, at this writing, to follow close uponhim. The 
Senate, as in the WoRTHINGTON case, ‘‘ did not care to antagonize the 
President,’’ and the facts presented by Senator MircHELL availed only 
to the extent of a few voices ina viva voce vote. Of course, this was, 
to be expected. Senator CAMERON has set out to accomplish certain 
results, by certain means, and he prefers to take the chance of success, 
even with the risk of defeat, rather than recede from the adoption of 
measures which he thinks necessary and appropriate. If he must sur- 
render his control of the Federal offices of Pennsylvania, in deference 
to ‘* sentimental ’’ demands, he may as well give up the fight at the be- 
ginning. The Philadelphia Press, however, urged, with great earnest- 
ness and perfectly good logic, that the President should withdraw both 
KauFFMAN and JacKson,—believing it possible, apparently, to move 
Mr. ARTHUR, whether Mr. CAMERON consented or not. The result 
proves this theory not well founded, and it will be found, we have no 
doubt, that the President is as deeply interested in Senator CAMERON’S 
political success as the latter is, himself. There is a new political 
firm, established somewhat recently, whose business comprehends the 
national field and whose partners are ARTHUR, CAMERON and MAHONE. 
It is a repetition of the great political-commercial venture of 1880, in 
which Mr. CAMERON was one of the parties, and will be bankrupted, 
doubtless, in quite as conclusive a way. 





Tue Bureau of Statistics circular, reporting the breadstuffs ship- 
ments for April, shows the following to have been the outgo during the 
month: Barley, 8,590 bushels, $5,794; corn, 1,199,389 bushels, 
$951,284; corn meal, 14,795 bushels, $54,042 ; oats, 16,937 bushels, 
$10,844; rye, 148,227 bushels, $140,281 ; wheat, 4,783,514 bushels, 
$5,583,920; wheat flour, 486,319 barrels, $3,089,040. This made a 
total value for the month of $9,835,205,—a sad comparison with April, 
1881, when $20,421,008 were the value of the shipments in the same 
classes. For the four months ending with this year, the shipments have 
been $45,402,206, against $71,570,521 in the corresponding time of 
1881. 

The falling off in the sales of wheat has been large ; in the first four 
months of 1881, we sold abroad 38,126,038 bushels, while in the same 
period of this year we sold only 23,166,551 bushels; and there is a 
heavy, though rather less, falling off in the sales of wheat flour. But 
the greatest proportionate gap is made in corn. This isenormous. In 
the first four months of 1881, we sold abroad 23,352,473 bushels, val- 
ued at $13,473,082, while in the corresponding period of this year we 
sold only 7,863,960 bushels, valued at $5,738,946. Corn meal, though 
an item of less importance, showed a heavy loss also, the export declin- 
ing from 135,831 barrels to 71,594 barrels, or nearly one-half. The 
loss in corn and corn meal is attributable almost entirely to the frightful 
drought of last year. This set in in July, and lasted until late in the 


autumn. ‘The corn crop in a large part of the West was practically de- 
stroyed by it. A better season this year will make a very different 
showing. 





As to our prospect for wheat export this year, some data are obtain- 
able now, and they illustrate the importance of caution in commercial 
and financial undertakings. From the West, the crop reports have been 
generally encouraging, and it is now fair to presume that the wheat 
yield will be a good one. But it is entirely too early to rely upon this 
with confidence. The wheat harvests may be bad. Bad weather may . 
do great destruction to the crop between this and September. Corn is 
scarcely yet in the ground. Nothing at all can be said with certainty 
as to it. We must have some time before we can safely make any estimate 
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how much breadstuffs surplus the country will have. But, on the 
other hand, a consideration quite as important, and which can now be 
estimated with some distinctness, appears in regard to the probable sur- 
plus of the European grain-raising countries. Our great competitor, 
Russia, remains at peace, and her enormous fields, so productive last 
year, may be expected to yield again a very large quantity of bread- 
stuffs for export. But, even if this should not be the case, there is rea- 
son to believe that a very large quantity of grain remains unsold in 
Southern Russia. Recent advices from St. Petersburg, from a thor- 
oughly informed source, represent that the quantity remaining in the 
granaries as so great, that, even if the crops this year were a failure, 
the shipments out of the country could easily be as large as in the past 
eight months,—during which period Russia has practically taken the 
British market away from America. In considering, therefore, whether 
the flow of gold from this country, reaching nearly twenty-five mil- 
lions now since January rst, is likely to be soon checked, we are not yet 
able to say with confidence whether we are to have in the problem its 
most important factor,—large exports of grain. 





Mr. Wyckorr’s report to the Census Bureau on the silk industry 
shows a remarkable progress during the decade. While the English 
silk business, under the Free Trade policy, has declined into insignifi- 
cance, that of America has risen into great importance under a protec- 
tive duty. Since 1874, thirty-six per cent. of the American demand, 
and more, has been met by the American supply ; while the consump- 
tion of this class of goods has increased with great rapidity. More 
than nine million dollars a year are paid in wages to our silk-weavers, 
a good slice of it going to the former residents of Coventry and Mac- 
clesfield, whom the French treaty of 1860 deprived of their subsistence 
and forced to emigrate to a country which took better care of her 
industries. The irdustry is located in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and the three States which lie between them,—Passaic County in New 
Jersey being the principal centre. 

In the home production of raw silk, the exhibit is much less favor- 
able. In California, which promises best, and had in 1870 a million 
mulberry trees in growth, the industry is as good as extinct. The ag- 
gregate amount produced is too small to warrant any outlay to get at 
the figures. 





GOVERNOR CorNELL of New York has exercised his veto power upon 
two good laws. One of these requires the appointment of women to 
a part of the directorships of State institutions in which women are 
either confined or cared for. This is a measure most urgent in every 
State, in order to secure the proper management of such institutions. 
Woman’s genius is in the care of the helpless and the needy,—whether 
the helplessness or the need be physical or moral. In no path of life 
has she done such noble work. In the article on Yarmouth in the 
June number of Harper's Magazine, it issaid, that, in the old church of 
St. Nicholas, ‘‘ of many stained-glass windows, one of the richest was 
inserted by a general subscription of the townspeople to the memory 
of SaRAH MartTIN, a poor sewing-woman, who devoted all her leisure 
and her small means to the reclamation of the prisoners in the borough 
jail.’”, The world owes much to such women, and our sister Common- 
wealth has its fair share of them. It is they who are taking up the 
new ideas of charitable work, and are forcing them on the attention of 
the community. It is they who carry the burden of the work of the 
Charity Organization Society, recently started in New York itself. We 
should be sorry to see the management of State institutions given over 
to them exclusively. The masculine, business-like qualities are needed 
in their management ; but, where these are found alone, the manage- 
ment becomes hard, inhuman and degrading to those who depend on it. 

Another veto which shows that Governor CorNnELt has not given much 
study to philanthropic questions, is that of the bill to regulate the in- 
stalment business. A poor woman buysa sewing-machine. She signs 
a contract binding her to pay ten dollars on the first day of seven suc- 
cessive months, or to forfeit the machine. The agent makes his early 
calls with studied irregularity. He calls on the fourth, the seventh, the 
twelfth, day ; he jaughs at any anxiety she confesses as to having hermoney 
ready at ‘‘ the nick of time.’’ He is not so particular, he says. But, 
when the.sixth or the seventh payment is due, he is there to the minute. 





If she has been lulled into security by his previous conduct, or has met 
with any obstacle in getting the sum ready, he carries off the machiac 
and pays back not a farthing of the fifty or sixty dollars he has had for 
it. It cost between ten and fourteen dollars to make; and, for all the 
wear she has given it, it can be passed off for new to some other victim. 
Perhaps she was the third or fourth who paid sixty dollars for it. The 
same game is played by furniture dealers. We do not say that all who 
sell furniture, or sewing-machines, or carpets, or pictures, on instalment, 


| are rogues or cheats. But we do say that cases of this kind occur so 


often as to warrant some law to check their operations. The proposed 
New York law was exceedingly insufficient. It merely made the agent 
disgorge fifteen out of the sixty dollars he was stealing. But even this 
Mr. CorNELL thinks an unwarrantable interference with freedom of 
contract. 





THE trial of Mr. Newton Curtis, of the New York custom-house, 
having broken down once, through the indictment giving his name 
wrongly, has come up again, and his counsel have moved to quash the 
indictment on the ground that the law forbidding officials to solicit or 
receive political assessments is unconstitutional. Whether it be so or 
not, we do not much care. But we believe it is contrary to the good 
sense and sense of equity of the American people,—which is an author- 
ity higher than the Constitution. No American citizen can be for- 
bidden rightfully to take as much interest and as active a share in poli- 
tics as he chooses totake. His acceptance of an office does not deprive 
him of his political rights. We hope that the case will go against Gen- 
eral Curtis, if the Court should see fit to over-rule this preliminary 
objection. It is just the conviction of any honest man of such an 
offence that is needed to secure the repeal of this absurd piece of legis- 
lation. We have no faith in a reform of the civil service which rests 
upon such legislation as this. What we need is such security in the 
tenure of offices as will take from the office-holder the motive which 
converts him into the political ‘‘ worker.’’ 





THE last move in the defence of CHARLES GuITEAU has been made, 
but made in vain. The exceptions taken by his counsel against the 
conduct of the trial and the charge of the judge have been argued by 
his counsel before the Supreme Court of the District ; and it is known 
that the Bench are unanimous in over-ruling them. His execution on 
the 30th of July is, therefore, beyond doubt. One more step, how- 
ever, in his behalf has been taken. A petition, signed by members of 
the medical profession, and insisting on his insanity, is to be laid before 
the President. We see no reason to fear that Mr. ArtuHur will be 
moved to the abuse of ‘‘ the Executive clemency’’ by this petition. 
He knows the old saw: ‘‘ Doctors differ;’’ and he knows, also, that 
the weight of professional opinion is decidedly against the plea thus 
put forward. The only effect of such a petition can be to excite in the 
criminal’s breast longing hopes which are doomed to disappointment. 





Tue Star Route cases have been posponed once more, the in- 
dictment of one of the accused having to be renewed, because his 
name had not been given in full. Wonderfu! are the ways of the law 
and the lawyers! If anybody had signed this man’s name to a check in 
the form in which it stood in the petition, the signer could have been 
punished for forgery. But, when it comes to designating him in an 
indictment, the law gives him the right to object, unless every letter be 
there. The delay granted will obviate the necessity for a separate 
trial by giving them this all together. ®But, when this point has been 
disposed of, who can say what other informality will be brought forward? 
Or will Court, jury and counsel have died of old age before a verdict 
can be reached ? 





TuE Independent movement in Georgia is not only based on right 
principles, but is managed apparently with good judgment. Mr. 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS is to be its candidate for Governor, and his 
name should be a sufficient warrant that the movement is not one of 
simple hostility to the Southern people, but one of revolt from the un- 
worthy administration which the Democratic leaders have inflicted on 
the State. 





THAT some correspondence through common friends went on be- 
tween the English Ministry and the ‘‘suspects’’ in Kilmainham Jail, 
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before the recent change in Mr. Giapstone’s Irish policy, there was 
every reason to suppose. The Tories have made the most of this by 
representing it as a “‘ treaty of Kilmainham,’’ in which Mr. GLADSTONE 
bargained for the support of the Home Rulers. They even pressed the 
charge with such discourtesy in the House, last Tuesday, as to put the 
Premier into a violent temper. Mr. GLADSTONE’s best answer is the 
facts. So far from doing what Mr. PaRNELL and his friends want of 
him, he is pursuing a policy which will alienate them as much as ever 
from his Government. 





It is said: ‘‘If the Irish want Home Rule, why do their public 
bodies not pass resolutions in its favor, and the people send up petitions 
asking for it?’’ There are several reasons, the first being that com- 
paratively few of them care a snap for Home Rule. They want ‘ the 
land,’’ and they want independence ; but for any such half-way measure 
as Home Rule they care little. And to petition for independerice would 
be a gross absurdity. Another reason, if another be needed, for their 
abstinence from petition, is that this is not an Irish method of seeking 
the redress of wrongs. It was not petitions that secured Catholic eman- 
cipation, the reform of the municipalities, the abolition of tithes, the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, the land acts of 1870 and 1881, 
and the new amendment to the latter. Not petition, but agitation and 
pressure, have they found to be efficacious. No wrong has been re- 
dressed in Ireland until after a social uprising which verged on revolution. 





In the new Irish repression bill, especial provisions are made for 
the expulsion of troublesome aliens from Ireland, and even from Great 
Britain itself. If England can afford to set this kind of a precedent, 
no one has any right to object. But she must remember that it will be 
used against her at every turn in the future. If we had had such a law 
in America in 1861, Lord Hartincton, the second member of the 
present Ministry, would have been expelled from this country for his 
public expression of sympathy with the Confederate States. 





THE agitation far disestablishment in Scotland, begun by certain 
leaders of the Free Church, which in 1845 left the Establishment, does 
not make the progress which was expected. One reason is that the 
conservative part of the Free Church clings to the position taken in 
1845, and maintains that the establishment of the Church is a national 
duty. Another is that, of late years, the Established Church has 
become, if not more popular, at least much less unpopular. The rather 
narrow policy of the Free Church has helped to this, and has helped 
such men as Professor FLINT out of its communion into that of the 
Establishment. Another help has been the final abolition of the selec- 
tion of parish ministers by wealthy patrons, and the reference of the 
matter to the heads of households in each parish. This the Establish- 
ment owes to Mr. GLapsTOoNE, the only British statesman who ap- 
preciates the force of Scottish feeling in this matter. This ‘‘ patronage”’ 
system was the chief grievance of 1845. Had Mr. GLADSTONE’S measure 
been adopted then, the Free Church never would have withdrawn. 
And, ‘now that patrons are no more, average Scotchmen—especially 
of the younger generation, which knows nothing of the heats and ex- 
citements of the disruption,—begin to feel much more kindly to the 
old Kirk than their fathers did, thirty-five years ago. It is claimed, on 
the basis of somewhat disputable statistics collected by church bodies, 
that the membership of the Established Church is now far in excess of 


the Free Church. 
eso: 


In the Western Islands, off the coast of Scotland, there has been a 
tenant revolt not unlike that of the Irish Land League. The tenants 
of Skye, who take the lead, have two special grievances. One is the 
abolition of their customary right of pasture in the uplands of the 
island,—a right dating back to the times when there were no landlords 
and the land was owned by the tribes in commontenure. In England, 
there is a society for the prevention of such confiscations, and it has 
succeeded in preventing many wrongs, although it unfortunately came 
too late for the worst. In Scotland, the bad business of robbing the 
common people in this way still goes on. The other grievance is that 
arrears of rent have accumulated in bad years, and the tenants can get 
no remission of them. The rent they pay can be earned only by their 
labor in fishing. No amount of industry would enable them to extract 





it from the land. The landlord really makes them pay for the privilege 
of getting their harvests out of the sea. But, when a bad herring year 
comes, the rent becomes impossible. None the less it is charged 
against them in the books of the estate, and their future earnings are 
thus mortgaged for its payment. Is it wonderful that these people are 
contemplating a wholesale emigration to America ? 

THE ordinary course of Oriental politics has been interrupted with 
violence in Egypt. Every Moslem dynasty wears itself out and runs to 
seed in the course of four or five generations. Then some able and 
ambitious official makes himself mayor of the palace, and gradually, or, 
perhaps, by a harem-assassination, makes himself sovereign. A new 
dynasty is founded, rules with vigor for a few generations, and, in turn, 
is superseded by yet another. So long as polygamy is a part of the 
Moslem practice, this order of things will be the natural one ; and the 
peoples of the East have suffered untold miseries since their new rela- 
tions to the European system have made it difficult. In Egypt, by this 
time, ARABI Bey would have been ARABI Khan or ARABI Shah. Only 
the certainty of the arrival of the English and French fleets has pre- 
vented this thoroughly able and patriotic soldier from making himself 
the sovereign of Egypt and giving the country the best government 
possible under the Mohammedan law. It was this that forced him to 
resort to the weak device of a ‘‘ convention of notables,’’—that obliged 
him to take their suffrages in matters which he understood and they did 
not,—that emboldened them to support the Khedive, when that weak 
and incompetent ruler took Turkish advice, and offered resistance,— 
and that forced the Ministry to submit themselves to the whims of a 
man whom they despise. On the whole, Egypt has lost much by the 
threat of interference, mankind has gained nothing, and England 
and France have given the world a new illustration of the pure selfish- 
ness which still governs diplomacy, even under such statesmen as Mr. 
GLADSTONE and M. DE FREYCINET. 





News from the far East foretells a palace revolution in the distracted 
kingdom of Burmah. The party which placed King THEEBAU on the 
throne, in defiance of his father’s express wish, and which is said to 
be responsible for most of the atrocities which have disgraced his reign, 
has lost its hold upon his spacious and well ordered mind, and in a few 
months or weeks mest of them may be sent to join their victims. 
Whether the country will gain anything by the change, is uncertain. 
It is not to be forgotten, however, that the pictures we have of this 
Burmese ‘‘ reign of terror’’ are all from English sources, and may be 
meant to justify an English annexation of Upper Burmah to the sea- 
coast province which is already annexed to the Indian Empire. 








“« REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES.” 

\ 1 THILE it is quite true that there are many men who vote 
their party ticket without considering what, as well as 

who, is represented in their ballots, it is equally certain that with 
a great number of others the question of principle is always present 
and taken into account. In the Republican organization, this has 
unquestionably been the case to a very large degree. It began its 
career as a party of principle. It was opposed to the extension of 
slavery. It took its stand upon the ground that the area of freedom 
should not be further diminished, and its principles necessarily 
squared themselves with those that are fundamental in our free 
government. From the party’s organization in 1855 to the close 
of the polls in November, 1860, it drew its inspiration and its ar- 
guments from the Declaration of Independence and kindred sources; 
for the words that justified the Colonists of 1776 justified the Free 
Soil defenders eighty years later. With such principles the party 
began. They were written in great characters. They required no 
microscopic search. Whoever inquired for the principles of the 
early Republican party could be pointed to them in the same instant. 
The announcement by sectional leaders that the election of 
Mr. Linco_n would net be yielded to, and the measures of secession 
which followed upon this declaration, obliged the President and the 
party whose candidate he had been'to undertake new duties and 
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to re-enforce their declarations of principle. They had stood for 
freedom ; they now stood for union and nationalization. From the 
day after Mr. Lincoxn’s election to the day of his death, the prin- 
ciples of Republicanism remained still so plain, so distinct, so vital, 
that no one was at a loss concerning them. Throughout the 
struggle, there was no doubt that they were represented by cer- 
tain great measures,—the maintenance of the Union, the mainte- 
nance of freedom, the overthrow of those doctrines which had made 
States greater than the nation,—a part superior to the whole. 

From the death of Mr. Linco_n down to a recent time, other 
principles, consistent with those which had first engaged the interest 
and commanded the support of the party, were inscribed upon the 
Republican banners. The maintenance, in good faith, of the re- 
sults of the war, the enfranchisement of those who had been liber- 
ated by it, the equalization of their legal rights with those which 
other citizens possessed,—these were measures which embodied 
principles as vital, though not so intensely and vividly realized by 
the people, as those which had characterized the period of the war. 
And connected with them, or following a little later, came the ap- 
plication of other principles. The honor of the nation and of the 
people was involved in various questions of finance, and it was in- 
volved in the protection of those whom the nation had made citi- 
zens from injury and oppression at the hands of those who re- 
sented the act. The principle of freedom, the principle of unity, 
the principle of equality, and the principle of justice, were re-en- 
forced by the principles of honesty and honor. 


To such a point has the Republican party come. Thus its 
principles present themselves. It has gathered camp-followers and 
baggage-plunderers as it marched. Some of its leaders have, at 
times, sought to lower its banner or obscure the mottoes that are 
upon it. But, none the less, the principles are there. The knowl- 
edge of them, the faith in them, holds the party together. The 
belief that it has principles rallies to its standard, time after time, 
a majority of the people. 

But the duty of the hour is to apply in action the principles 
which the party has proclaimed. They are dead and worthless 
until they are vitalized in measures suitable to the time. More 
than this, they are dishonored, if methods of action prevail which 
represent opposite and hostile theories. The principle of freedom 
was antagonized by the principle of bondage, the principle of 
nationality “by the principle of secession; just as much, now, the 
principle of free citizenspip is met by that of “ boss” rule, and the 
principle of public duty and faithful service by that of “spoils” 
and official “patronage.” But the record of the Republican 
organization, the duty it owes to its historical career, the faith and 
the hope of those who adhere to it, demand that it shall apply its 
principles to the present situation, supplementing them, adding to 
them, enlarging their scope, increasing their force, vitalizing their 
spirit, until they shall reach as perfectly the situation of the present 
day as did those of 1856, and 1861, and 1866, the exigencies of 
their own eras. In the peril of the Kansas struggle, in the greater 
peril of Sumter’s fall, and in the trying times of reconstruction, 
there was no failure to meet the presented duty with the measures 
it demanded ; and it will be strange if the perception of Repub- 
licanism is less acute or its patriotic conscience less active now than 
in the emergencies of the past. 

In their spirit, certainly, and in their language scarcely less so, 
the resolutions proposed by the Independent committee at the re- 
cent conference in Philadelphia, and adopted subsequently by the 
“convention” which assembled at Harrisburg, represent Republi- 
can principles. They are not merely abstract propositions ; on the 
contrary, they propose definite methods of action. They have 
been called “ platitudes ;” but this is a misnomer, because there is 
nothing flat, or dull, or insipid, about them. They are quick with 
life. They answer the very demand of the hour ; for they apply to 








its circumstances rules of action that are obviously called for and 
are ready for instant use. They declare against making private 
“ patronage ” of the positions that are a public trust. They de- 
clare against making “ spoils,” for personal and political use, of the 
official positions that belong to the whole people. They demand 
that fitness shall be the rule in appointments. They demand that 
good officers shall not be thrust out of their places, without a rea- 
son of public importance. They demand that as tothe minor ap- 
pointive places there shall be a system, established by law and 
faithfully lived up to. 

It would be absurd to say that these are not propositions of 
present and essential value. They bear directly upon the situation 
before us. They shape principles into measures. They make Re- 
publican belief ready for Republican action. 

But tommon sense requires that the execution of measures rep- 
resenting principles shall be put into the hands of those who be- 
lieve in the principles themselves. They must not be entrusted to 
hostile or indifferent, but to friendly, hands. The Republicans of 
1856 would not take Mr. Firtmore, those of 1860 would not take 
Mr. BE tt, those of 1864 would not take General McCLeLian. 
FILLMoRE wasa Northern man, BELL was a Union man, MCCLELLAN 
was a blue-coated soldier; yet none of the three could be trusted 
with the work of the hour. How much stronger, then, is the logic 
of the present situation in Pennsylvania, which forbids the yielding 
of confidence to the candidates of Mr. CAMERON’s “convention.” 
Mr. Cameron’s delegates laughed at the propositions of reform as 
they were read. Their merriment was natural. It became them 
well. It belonged to the place and the occasion. Men whose 
moving force has been personal gain were amazed with the idea 
that public duty should be first considered. The laughter of his 
men reflected Mr. CAMERON’s own contempt. They knew, as he 
knew, that the declarations of principle which Mr. Quay, and Mr. 
MacEE, and their associates, had signed and published, were dia- 
metrically opposed to him and his methods of action. He knew 
that he could not adopt them, because they would overthrow his 
whole “ machine.” He knew that he could not suffer them to be 
adopted by the party. He knew that, as Mr. NEwmyer declared, 
they were being adopted only for present effect, and would be 
“laid on the shelf” next year. The action of the CAMERON dele- 
gates in the Convention, therefore, was insincere, and their laughter 
came fitly and approprfately. 

Nevertheless, the people will not laugh. There is no greater 
mistake than to suppose they care nothing for principle. They do 
care. The Republicans of Pennsylvania have stood so faithfully 
and patiently by their party organization, yielding to its “ bosses” 
and voting for the “slates” presented them, because they hoped 
that thus they could remain near to the principles which the party 
has championed in the past. They have now reached the point 
where they find that the preservation of principle requires the over- 
throw of “boss” methods. They find the “machine” greater 
than the party. They see that they must reform the organization 
itself. They are in earnest. Those who thought the idea funny 
will find it serious. The laughing lacqueys who wear the livery 
of “ boss’’-ism will realize that they ‘are but atoms over which the 
chariot-wheels of principle and progress take their triumphant way. 


THE OLD-NEW POLICY FOR IRELAND. 

R. GLADSTONE’S new Irish policy is likely to be some- 
M thing of a disappointment, after all. So far as we can see, 
the chief gain is the change in the persons who are to administer 
it. Lord DuFFeErtn, who, as a genuine Irishman, thoroughly un- 
derstands the Irish, and has a humorous sympathy with their pe- 
culiarities, is to take his place at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment. He will have, at least, the advantage of knowing how a 
measure will look to his countrymen, and, if he offend their prejudices, 
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it will be with his eyes open. Mr. Trevetyan is of English 
birth and training, but of Celtic blood on both sides of the house. 
His mother was a Macau ay, and, therefore, of the Highland stock. 
His name is one of the proverbial Cornish patronymics. He, also, 
therefore, may be expected to understand, better than would “a 
mud-blooded Saxon,” what the Irish Celts are aiming at. His 
brief public career makes him a man of liberal sympathies and 
kindly instincts. Ireland certainly is to be congratulated on the 
substitution of Mr, TREVELYAN for Mr. Forster. We always have 
thought that Mr. Forster meant well, and that he deserves a good 
share of the credit of the courageous policy represented by the 
Land Bill. But, unfortunately, he has proved a most bumptious 
specimen of English obtuseness and obstinacy,—one of those 


Englishmen who are so good and so wise that they cannot but re- | 


gard resistance to their views and plans as criminal. 


But, when we come look at the measures which these new 
officials are to carry out, it is not easy to congratulate them upon 
the task they are undertaking. Mr. GLADSTONE is going to give 
them every opportunity to make themselves as odious to the Irish 
people as was Mr. Forster. Under all the changes of detail, the 
new plan is in substance the old one. Ireland is still to be gov- 
erned by a combination policy of “kicks and half-pence.” The 
kicks differ in their manner from those administered through Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Burke; the half-pence are more in the line of 
the demands of the people than were the concessions of the land 
bill of last year. But they are both there, and Ireland is to be 
bought with one hand and bullied with the other into the peace- 
ableness and content which England requires of her. 


Briefly, Mr. GLApsTONE abolishes trial by jury, the sanctity of 
the domicile and individual responsibility for crime, while he 
abandons nothing but imprisonment on suspicion without trial. 
Lesser offences are given over to the magistrates for summary treat- 
ment, no penalty thus imposed to exceed six months’ imprisonment. 
With magistrates of the type of Mr. CLirrorp LLoyp, this amounts 
to a continuance of the system of arrests without trial, except that 
the warrants run for half a year only and do not need the signa- 
ture of the Viceroy. Graver offences are to be tried by three 
judges, wherever experience has convinced the Crown lawyers 
that they cannot get the verdict to which the evidence entitles 
them. In England, nothing less than the unanimous verdict of 
twelve unprofessional jurors shall suffice to deprive a man of life 
or liberty ; in Ireland, two lawyers, elevated to the bench for party 
reasons, are invested with this power. In England, a subject's 
house, however mean, can be entered only under the authority of 
a search-warrant, which is issued under special arrangements and 
restrictions to prevent the abuse of the power. In Ireland, no 
search-warrant is to be needed and no security to be given against 
the abuse of the power by magistrates or police-officers of any 
grade. Lastly, the district in which a murder or an outrage has 
been committed is to be mulcted in heavy damages,—damages 
which must fall most heavily on any landlords who reside in it. 
That the outrages and the murders, which are chronicled for us so 
carefully by the news-mongers, are the work of the million or so 
of Irish “ have-nots,” there is every reason to believe. They can 
lose nothing by the imposition of damages; but the innocent are 
to suffer for the guilty, under the action of a law, which, in the very 
nature of things, cannot reach the guilty. 


These proposals have produced a very general and marked dis- 
appointment, not only in Ireland, but among the better class of 
English Liberals and in America. Thus far, we have not seen any 
hearty expression of approval of them, while the expression of 
regret is widespread. Everywhere, there is the feeling that the 
new policy must fail. Even such papers as Zhe Advertiser of 
‘Boston and Zhe Herald of New York, although they supported 
‘Mr, ‘Fogsteg’s coercion policy through thick and __thin,. have 





nothing but condemnation for these new proposals. It isa general 
censure that they are a measure of retaliation upon a whole people 
for the crime of the assassination in Phoenix Park. Of this we are 
not so sure. We rather credit the report that the whole plan was 
matured and in shape before Mr. Forster resigned, that parts of 
it were devised as a compromise to induce him to remain in the 
Cabinet, and that other parts were suggested by that gentleman 
himself,—his parting gift of mischief to the GLADSTONE Govern- 
ment. There isa flavor of Mr. Forster about the whole of it. 
We believe that the outburst of Irish feeling against the assassins 
has had such an effect upon Mr. GLapstonE as would lead him 
rather to relax than to tighten the severity of his grip upon Ire- 
land since that event. 


When, from Mr. GLapstone’s kicks, we turn to his half-pence, 
we find them, with one exception, hardly less objectionable. The 
concession as to arrears is just and proper. It is the partial ap- 
plication to Ireland of a just maxim of the civil law which regulates 
the relations of landlord and tenant throughout the continent of 
Europe, but which has been kept out of the British Islands by the 
jealousy of the common lawyers. No tenant, except the British 
and the Irish, has to bear the whole brunt of great natural calam- 
ities. Hundreds of thousands of Irish tenants can get no advan- 
tage from the Land Law, and no safety from summary eviction under 
any law, because they are burdened with arrears incurred in years of 
famine and the failure of crops. Mr. HEALY warned Mr. GLap- 
STONE of thisa year ago; but the warning wasin vain. The redress 
comes too late to save myriads of these tenants from eviction. 


The other great measure is the creation of an Irish peasant pro- 
prietary by the most generous aid from the Government to those 
who desire to purchase their holdings. Thisvirtually concedes Mr. 
PARNELL’s principal demand ; but is it wise to concede it? From 
the English point of view, we should say that it is not. If Ireland 
is to be kept as a part of the British Empire, it will not be by 
severing any of the bonds which help, however weakly, to maigtain 
the union. The landlord class is one of the most important of these 
bonds. The strength of the English influence in Ireland since 
1798 has been in the fact, that, while numbers were against Eng- 
land, she had the wealth, the intelligence, the political experience, 
of the country on her side. But, when she has finished the process 
of buying out the Irish landlords, she will have turned the scale 
against herself. Instead of one-third of these estate-ewners being 
absentees, they will all be so. The last je that binds them to Ire- 
land will be severed ; for, in the present state of feeling in their class, 
there is nothing in their personal relations and attachments to retain 
them in a country in which they no longer own a large share of the 
soil. And be it noted that this step to put Ireland outside the 
Empire is a Tory proposal, accepted by a Liberal Ministry. Both 
parties cu-operate to help to cut Ireland loose from British influence. 

Those who believe that Ireland has a right to her independence, 
will not be much aggrieved by the effect of the new legislation. 
But we ask, still further: “Can Ireland afford to lose this class ?” 
They are, after all is said, the natural leaders of Irish society. 
Political and religious antagonisms have alienated many of them 
from sympathy with their countrymen. Yet, in 1783-7, they were 
the foremost in organizing the patriotic resistance to the claims of 
the English Parliament. To them belonged Foote, Grattan, 
Heaty Hutcuinson, the Earl of CHARLEMoNT, the Bishop of 
’Derry, and the rank and file of the Dungannon Convention. Their 
own folly in refusing the extension of the suffrage provoked the up- 
rising of the Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics in 1798, and 
led themselves into the Orange Society and into their unnatural alli- 
ance with foreigners. But are they forever to remain in this alli- 
ance? Individuals among them have yielded to the patriotic feel- 
ing which puts Ireland and her interests before every other con- 
sideration, . They: have. heen forward.in every Irish movement since 
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’98. Rospert EmMMetT, SHARMAN CRAWFORD, SMITH O’ BrIEN, Coun- 
cillor Butt, Joun MitcuHeti, CHARLES STUART PARNELL,—these are 
but instances of the many whose natural affiliations would have 
placed them in the ranks of the English garrison, but who gave 
their energies to the service of their native land. What is to pre- 
vent these exceptions becoming the rule? Is this great breach 
between the two sections of Irish society to last forever? Will 
Ireland gain anything by a policy which strips the island of the 
most cultured classes and those whose names represent many of 
the best traditions in her later history? Mr. GLapstone’s whole 
policy has had the tendency to widen and deepen this breach by 
the sanction he has given tothe idea that the tap-root of Irish 
misery is the collision of landlord interest with tenant interest. 
The tenant interest he has favored by laws for the restraint of free 
contract, until the landlords are rising up and saying: “ Pay us 
what pittance you will for our lands, and let us be gone.” We be- 
lieve that a far-seeing patriotism would regret their going, and that 
a wiser statesmanship would devise some way by which both classes 
might dwell together in harmony and in a common patriotic de- 
votion to their common country. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE study of the theory of Protection steadily spreads in Japan, 

as it is very natural it should. In addition to the incomplete trans- 
lation of Mr. Henry C. Carey’s ‘‘Social Science,’’ to which we re- 
ferred some time ago, a complete translation is now in preparation, 
under the authority of the educational department of the Japanese 
Government. 





By inadvertence, last week, the new Secretary of State for Ireland 
was referred to, in a paragraph on Irish affairs, as ‘‘ Sir CHARLES TREVEL- 
¥AN.”’ None of our readers, we presume, were misled by the misprint. 
The new Secretary, Mr. GEorcGE Otto TREVELYAN, is the author of the 
well-known work on Macaulay, (who was his uncle,) and of the later 
and very popular sketch, biographical and historical, ‘‘ Charles James 
’ Fox.’ 





Durinc April, the number of immigrants at the several ports of the 
United States reached the enormous figure of 104,274. This is usually 
the largest monthly return of the year, and probably no other will be 
so great. It exceeds April of last year, when the arrivals reached g5,- 
351, and makes the ten months of the present fiscal year (begun July 
1st, 1881,) show 544,599 arrivals, against 445,882 for the ten months 
beginning July 1st, 1880. The April immigrants were classed, as to 
nationality, as follows: England and Wales, 9,415; Ireland, 11,832; 
Scotland, 2,878; Austria, 2,161; Belgium, 83; Denmark, 2,269; 
France, 565; Germany, 36,582 ; Hungary, 504; Italy,*6,420; Neth- 
erlands, 2,499; Norway, 3,569; Russia, 744; Poland, 340; Sweden, 
8,072; Switzerland, 1,762; Dominion of Canada, 11,540; China, 
2,571; and all other countries, 468. 


Tue death of Dr. Joun Brown of Edinburgh will awaken a gentle 
regret in thousands of American homes. Dr. Brown was the poet- 
laureate of the canine race, and ‘‘ Rab and His Friends’’ has taken 
lready its place among the English classics. He came of a wonderfully 
staunch family that was founded by Dr. JoHN Brown of Haddington, 
the old seceder theologian, who had a subtle vein of humor which he 
kept carefully out of contact with his stern Calvinistic theology. His 
father was a man of much the same stamp, and one of the first Scotch 
theologians who gave any heed to the rich German literature of his own 
science. Neither of the two produced anything that will last. It was 
in the third generation that the gnarled, oaken stock blossomed with an 
anemone,—to use LowELv’s fine figure in regard to HAWTHORNE. It is 
sad to say that the good Doctor was out of his mind for some years 
before his death. 

For many years, our farmers, particularly in the West, have been 
suffering from an ingenious form of swindling. JoHN SmiTH buys 
a new reaper, and, before he has cut the crop of one field with it, he is 
notified that its patent is contested, and that he is liable to a penalty for 
using it. Rather than have a law-suit on his hands, he pays the royalty 
asked by the contesting firm, and is lucky if he have not to pay three 
or four more before he is done. The same is the case with nearly every 
sort of labor-saving contrivance which a farmer is likely to buy. The 
claimants under contesting patents do not fight each other in the courts, 
.but make a much more profitable revenue by fleecing each other’s cus- 
_tomers. . A bill now on its way through Congress will put an end to this. 


At.eompels the owners of patents to secure redress from the makers and 








sellers, and not from the buyers, of articles which infringe those patents, 
enacting that it shall be sufficient defence for the latter to show that they 
bought the article in the open market. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association of St. Louis held a meeting 
on the 4th instant, to which the president, Mr. Henry HircHcock, 
presented the report of the executive committee for the year ending 
with that date. The work of the Association has been chiefly in the 
direction of distributing printed matter, one public meeting, addressed 
by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, having been held during the year. The 
committee propose to hold more meetings, regarding them as the best 
means of educating public sentiment, and they will address pointed in- 
terrogatories to the candidates for Congress who may be nominated for 
the election of November. The report argues earnestly that this re- 
form is now in order ; ‘‘ the time has passed,’’ it declares, ‘‘ when it 
can be disposed of with a sneer or its arguments answered by con- 
temptuous epithets.’? The condition of both political parties 1s now 
favorable to its success. ‘‘ It is manifest to all thinking men that a re- 
construction of parties upon living issues is impending.’’ The report 
further says : 

“ Doubtless, it will take time and patience, and, above all, courage, to root out 
abuses so long and deeply seated. But great progress has been made. The Indepen- 
dent vote—as witness New York and Pennsylvania, to say nothing of other States,—is 
rapidly becoming a factor which the most arbitrary ‘bosses’ acknowledge and fear. 
Fealty to party, so called,—in other words, submission to the dictates of men who, by 
one means or another, have got control’ of the party machinery,—is at a rapidly in. 
creasing discount. The conference at Philadelphia during the past few days is a fact 
of the highest significance. Such political events as this point to the time, not far dis- 
tant, when the people of the United States at large will apply to public atiairs the same 
pluck, the same common sense and steadfast purpose which mark the conduct of their 
private business ; and to do this is to accomplish the reform of the civil service.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE REFUBLICAN REVIVAL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

HE revival of real Republicanism in Pennsylvania attracts atten- 
tion in all quarters, and hardly any political event within a recent 
time has had more comment in the newspapers of the country generally. 
In the midst of the large number of unimportant suggestions and re- 
marks, there are some more notable, which we think worth presenting. 
In a well-considered article last week, H/arper’s Weekly discussed the 
necessity for a reform in the Republican organization in Pennsylvania, 
and the substantial impossibility of accomplishing it ‘‘ within the 

party.’’ It concludes as follows : 

“In Pennsylvania, reform will be found, we think, not in a balance of factions, but 
in a genera] principle upon which all can unite. If there be no such common principle 
or policy, there can be no real party. Members of a party, indeed, cannot all think 
alike about every measure and every man. But every member must think alike upon 
the main objects of the organizatiun, or a party is a mere mob distracted with personal 
aims. When it has come to that, a party is really dissolving; and in such a situation it 
is the men of principle and conviction who ultimately conquer. In Pennsylvania, there 
is no doubt that it is not the ‘machine’ Republicans, nor the ‘reform-within-the-party’ 
Republicans, but the Independent Republicans, who have distinct principles and con- 
victions beyond the success of the party, right or wrong. ‘The contest in that State 
will be closely watched, especially from New York, where there are plainly the ele- 
ments of the same situation.” 


The New York /vening Post remarks upon the futility of expecting 
that the mere words of a platform have efficacy when they are uttered 
by those who do not believe in them and represented in action by those 
actually opposed. It says of Mr. Cameron’s nominations: 

“It is idle to say that the men he has selected for nomination or appointment are 
in many instances good men. The very fact that it was his will that appointed or 
nominated them, or that nobody can be appointed or nominated without his assent, and 
that they know it,—as, in fact, it is generally recognized,—strips even good men of the 
best part of their independence and makes themhistools. Thisis the essence of ‘boss’ 
rule,—the source of its power as well as of its most demoralizing and degrading infiu- 
ence. We always object to absolute kings, although they may sometimes be good ; for 
they may be bad as soon as they please. From this kind of rule, mere platforms— 
which the ‘boss’ contemptuously looks upon as so much waste paper,—are not suffi- 
cient to save a party. ‘Boss’ rule must be fought because it exists,—not only on 
account of what it does. And it cannot be broken without being defeated in the exer- 
tion of its power. As soon as it is proved that a ‘ boss’ can only nominate candidates, 
but not elect them, and that every candidate he nom nates will be sure of defeat, then 
his power is gone; Lut no sooner.” 


The New York Zimes faces the whole subject, in its issue of the 14th 
instant, with conspicuous courage, and, in conclusion, says: 

“If the Cameron control cannot be thrown off without defeating the party, shall it 
be allowed to continue? If it involve all the evils and abuses credited to it, it ought 
to be got rid of at any price, for the sake of the party. Moreover, it is questionable 
whether it woul: not be defeated without any organized independent movement. Party 
prospects are dubious in Pennsylvania at best, and there could be no better time than 
the present for fighting out this issue of ‘boss’ rule, and letting the immediate party 
consequences take care of themselves.” 


The New York 7Zribune of Tuesday showed itself much impressed 
by the statement of the situation presented by Mr. Philip C. Garrett of 
Philadelphia (the efficient chairman of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred), in a conversation with a newspaper representative. Mr. Garrett 
spoke of the manner in which political affairs had been overturned in 
Pennsylvania since Mr. Arthur’s succession to General Garfield’s place, 
particularly mentioning the case of the surveyorship of the port of Phila- 
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delphia, where President Garfield’s nomination of a year ago (uncon- 
firmed, by Senator Cameron’s influence, when the Senate’s special session 
adjourned, ) was set aside by the present President, though overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed by the business interests of Philadelphia. Mr. Garrett 
added that ‘‘ President Arthur is doing all that Guiteau wanted to 
accomplish ; he has thrown his whole weight squarely against Garfield’s 
policy, and, so far as this is felt in Pennsylvania, it has strengthened 
the Independent movement.’’ Upon this, the Z7idune remarks : 

“These are not the words of a politician, but of an earnest Republican who has 
done his party great service by securing valuable reforms in its name. He speaks for 
thousands of Republicans in Pennsylvania who revered Garfield and believed in his 
policy. They oppose Mr. Cameron and the President for trying, in their belief, not 
only to reverse Garfield’s policy, but also to reverse the Republican party of Pennsyl- 
vania at the same time. Not only are they asked to approve this course, for the plat- 
form of the regular convention declares it to be ‘ wise, conciliatory and efficient,’ but 
they are asked to vote for a ticket which is headed by a m+n who is himself a repre- 
sentative of the class who most bitterly opposed Garfield while he lived. Can it be 
wondered at, in view of these facts, that there is discontent ?” 

The Boston Advertiser, which sustained the movement of 1880 to 
renominate General Grant, but which is almost always a very fair re- 
presentative of the Re; publican sentiment of Massachusetts, gives an 
elaborate review of the situation in Pennsylvania, in the course of 
which it says: 

« The Independent Republican movement in Pennsylvania has at last assumed a form 
and direction which commend it to the interested attention and the active support of 
those who are in favor of real reform in political methods. It is proposed to make a 
stand against dictation by a ‘ boss,’ and the time chosen is one when the ‘boss’ has 
dictated a course to which, in itself, the rebels against Mr Cameron’s rule make no 
objection. They have thus eliminated from their revolt the personal element, and base 
their action solely upon principle. In appealing to voters for help, they will not and 
cannot, if they point to the Cameron rule as tending to impose bad nominations upon 
the party, draw an example from the current canvass; but success in defeating the 
ticket and the ‘boss’ is of far less consequence than is the test of the interest which Re- 
publican voters feel in the effort to put an end to a bad system. It may be true that 
the best government is that of a good tyrant; but there must be many thousands of 
Republicans in Pennsylvania who are willing to dispense with the services of the party 
despot, no matter how wise he may be.” 

The newspapers of Pennsylvania are exhibiting notable indepen- 
dence. In the sixty-eight counties, there are not many that do not 
have some journal to represent, moderately or decidedly, the cause of 
Republican revival. The party ‘‘ organs’’ have hoisted Mr. Cameron’s 
ticket, because that is the long-established custom ; but, while the Stal- 
wart ones are howling in the regulation way, the others see the pro- 
priety of ‘‘ going slow,’’ and show that they feel the overwhelming 
force of the reasons that impel earnest members of the party to cast, 
this year, aconscience-vote. When the canvass becomes more ani- 
mated and the people more thoroughly aroused, there will be, no doubt, 
an exponent of real Republicanism in every county. The Stalwart 
sheets will serve for Stalwarts, perhaps, but not for sincere and earnest 
citizens. 








INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION. 


HEN Mr. Oscar Wilde, in his last lecture in this city, spoke of 
Mr. Leland’s school of industrial art as the best in America, and 
described his system as one which constituted a new era in art educa- 
tion, it was probably to the astonishment of many present, who were 
not aware that anything deserving such praise existed in Philadelphia. 
Whatever Mr. Wilde’s eccentricities may be, no one who is qualified to 
judge ever believed him to be ignorant in art matters or prone to exag- 
geration. He was, for many years, a disciple and friend of Ruskin, 
and much ability is implied in the fact that he maintained himself at 
the head of the zsthetes in London, who are, to give them their due, 
at least well informed. It seemsto have been forgotten, in the outcry 
over Oscar’s breeches and hats, that he graduated with the highest 
honor at Oxford, obtained the Newdigate poem, and was regarded as 
remarkably clever and learned before he became eccentric. Since Mr. 
Wilde has declared that our city is really in advance of any other in its 
industrial art education, it should be fairly admitted that he has paid 
us what is, from his own point of view, the highest compliment, and 
that we are in honor bound to thank him for it, while we explain to 
the reader that it is really not undeserved. 

In a late number of the London Zimes, there appeared a letter by 
Mrs. Jebb, who has distinguished herself by organizing village art 
schools on the plan suggested in Mr. Leland’s ‘‘ Minor Arts.’’ In this 
letter, atterition was called to Mr. Leland’s system, now in successful 
operation in Philadelphia, with a recommendation that the same 
method be introduced into the English school system. Since this ap- 
peared, the same gentleman was complimented in a leader in the 
London Standard for his manner of teaching art, and he has still more 
recently received letters from several very eminent and influential per- 
sons, inviting him to co-operate in carrying out his ideas in both Lon- 
don and New York. These facts, added to the numerous inquiries 
which have been made by many who are interested in education, cer- 
tainly give us reason to believe that Mr. Wilde’s eulogium is not without 
foundation. But, as it is always dark under the lamp, so Mr. Leland’s 
school seems to be better known and appreciated abroad than at home. 


Let us, therefore, briefly examine his system. 








The reader probably knows that industrial or art schools are being 
freely established in Europe, and that several exist in thiscountry. It 
has been ascertained, however, that, as a rule, scholars under fourteen 
years of age are not adapted to these schools. Where the object is to 
teach a trade, such as shoemaking, carpentry or painting, a child has 
not the physical strength or cannot spare the time for such work as is 
required. Nor is an infant better able to master the details of a regular 
system of instruction, such as is usually insisted on in an ‘art school.”’ 
Many children leave our public schools at the age of fourteen, and, con- 
sequently, cannot receive any industrial education at all. Now, it is to 
all pupils who have outgrown the nursery or kindergarten, but who are 
not yet fourteen, that Mr. Leland’s system applies, and it is intended to 
lay the foundation for more serious work, just as the studies of the 
grammar school are a preparation for a university course. At first an 
advocate of teaching trades or the more practical kinds of handiwork, 
Mr. Leland soon ascertained that this was really impossible. It may 
be forced ; but it can never become universal. Ilis views were changed 
when, in Egypt, he found in Miss Whately’s celebrated school at Cairo, 
and in the bazaars, that children of six and eight years executed a va- 
riety of beautiful art work. He then reflected that in Italy, Switzer- 
land, South Germany and Spain mere infants produced remarkable 
results in inlaying, mosaic-setting, wood-carving and pottery. These 
reflections led him to conclude that almost everyone of what he calls 
the ‘‘ minor arts’’ can be learned by all children in a very short time, 
and form an easy and attractive training for more practical callings. 
‘I would begin,’’ he says, ‘‘ with drawing, modelling and esthetic 
culture, to end by making a good shoemaker or carpenter.’’ And it is 
well worth noting that practical shoemakers and carpenters, plain ‘‘ men 
of the bench,’’ have thoroughly appreciated and admitted Mr. Leland’s 
theory. A boy or girl familiarized with working plans, designs, and 
the use of carving and modelling tools, does not feel strange when put 
in any kind of a workshop or set at any kind of manufacture. 

It was by the influence of Mr. Edward T. Steel and Mr. William Gula- 
gher, and a few others, that the school board of our city was led to carry 
out Mr. Leland’s experiment. Rooms were furnished in the Hollings- 
worth School building, next door to the Academy of Music, and an 
appropriation made for expenses. "One or two children were selected 
from each of the public schools, and two classes formed, the first work- 
ing on Tuesday and the second on Thursday afternoons, from three to 
five o’clock. There the public are invited to visit them during school 
hours, and inspect for themselves. A great merit of Mr. Leland’s 
method of teaching is that he arouses the interest of the children from | 
the first. ‘They are made to see the object and possibilities of their 
work, and, by being encouraged to produce practical results at once, 
they become inspired with the desire to gain still greater proficiency. 
In order to stimulate their powers of invention, and to prevent their 
being mere copying-machines, original designing has been made the 
principal branch in this school. So soon as pupils know how to use a 
pencil and how to draw free-hand lines, so that they can trace or repro- 
duce a simple outline design, they are considered competent to design 
for themselves. They are allowed to use compasses and rulers, and in 
their case the old proverb, ‘‘ A//er Anfang ist schwer,’’ (‘« Every be- 
ginning is difficult,’’) is made to receive a complete contradiction. 
The principles of construction-lines and ornamentation are explained, 
and a leaf or flower, perhaps, given to furnish the main idea. The 
children are then told to use their own ingenuity in devising a central 
ornament or a pattern for a border. Being thus obliged to be original, 
they think more of what they are doing than if they merely copied. 
The process becomes less mechanical, and, the realization of their in- 
ventive power being a great incentive, they progress rapidly. Modelling 
is an excellent accompaniment to this designing. It quickens the percep- 
tion and familiarizes children with the proportions and construction of 
different objects. The other branches taught are embroidery, wood- 
carving, decorative painting, leather work and sheet-metal work. The 
last-mentioned, which was first introduced in America as work for 
amateurs through this school, has now spread to New York and Boston. 
It must be confessed that the flower-painting in water-colors seems a 
little out of place in this advanced system. It is like the last relic of 
the old days of wax fruit and ‘‘ theorems,’’ and similar ‘ silly work.’’ 
The modern revival of decorative art has had no worse enemy than this 
mania for flower-painting. Those who begin with it seldom develop 
a vigorous or original style. As there is already too much of this form 
of decoration, it is bad taste on Mr. Leland’s part to allow so many of 
his pupils to dabble in water-colors. It is like a direct violation of his 
better principles. But, where there is so much good in a system, we 
should not dwell on its defects. If, as Plato has it, boys are the most 
vicious of wild beasts, Mr. Leland has succeeded in taming them ; for 
those in his school really love their work, and many, like new Odver 
Twists crying for more, think it a privilege to attend an extra class on 
their holiday afternoons. 

Mr. Leland’s experiment must be pronounced a success. There is 
now every reason for and no objection to including his system of in- 
dustrial education in the curriculum of our public schools. It fills a 
need which has been long felt. It would not necessitate the expense 
entailed by teaching s trade ; for the children leara so soon, oven with 
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one lesson a week, to make salable things, that it would be perfectly 
possible, rooms being given, to pay allexpenses. Having, himself, ex- 
perienced no little inconvenience from the want of the proper art books 
and patterns for his pupils, and wishing to aid in the establishment of 
similar schools, Mr. Leland is, at present, publishing a series of cheap 
manuals, each teaching a minor art, such as leather work, china-paint- 
ing, embroidery, tapestry-painting, and each containing a number of 
good designs. 

Many people still look upon the arts very much as Catholics regard 
the priestly or monastic life,—they are something for which there must 
be a particular calling or genius. But Mr. Leland has no faith in any 
special gift or talent being necessary to produce excellent designs or to 
execute decorative art work. He has never had a pupil, old or young, 
who wished to learn to draw, model or carve, and who followed his in- 
structions, who could not do so in a few months. There are in his class 
pupils who had never made an original design, who, in three or four 
lessons, produced patterns worth publishing. One of these, a design by 
a school-boy, was shown by Mr. Wilde in his lecture as being remark- 
ably original and graceful. It must be distinctly understood that the 


reason Mr. Leland teaches decorative arts is because they are the only | 


easy forms of industry which children can master. He regards them 
as the most practical preparation for really practical work, and this he 
constantly tells the children. Locke considered the manual arts a neces- 
sary part of the education of a gentleman’s son. In his time, a gentle- 
man meant only an aristocrat or professional man. But how much 
more important is it that every boy who is destined to a life of trade or 
manufacture should have such a training as is provided by the indus- 
trial art system ! 








NEW ORLEANS IN THE CENSUS.* 
NE of the new features of the tenth census, as it was planned by 








General Walker, was a series of reports on social statistics of | 


cities. The first of these to be issued is the ‘‘ History and Present 
Condition of New Orleans,’’ by George W. Cable, the special agent for 
that city. The expert and special agent in charge is Colonel George 
E. Waring, Jr., who is responsible for the execution of this branch of 
the census. The plan has the American characteristic of covering 
more ground than has ever yet been attempted by any other census of 
any other nation ; but, if the remaining cities receive as much pic- 
turesque light upon their early history as New Orleans gets at Mr. 
Cable’s hands, the result will certainly be very satisfactory. 
it must be borne in mind that New Orleans is a specially picturesque 
subject to deal with ; its colonial history is still pretty mythical in the 
average mind ; there is a glamour of French and Spanish, piratical and 
priestly, —incongruous elements that have the effect of an old bit of 
painted glass, fragments rudely joined together, full of rich color, and 
all the better for lack of design. Then, too, Mr. Cable has made himself 
master of the local light and shade, and groups together, with most 
picturesque effect, the leading personages and incidents of a history 
that has failed to interest hitherto from want of ability in the story- 
tellin 
If the General Government is to supply the public with local his- 
tories, it could not find a better subject than New Orleans or a better 
historian than Mr. Cable. In the tribulations through which that city 
has passed in its transfer from France to Spain, from the Union to the 
Confederacy, and back again, its records have got into a glorious state 
of confusion ; and only a novelist like Mr. Cable, thoroughly imbued 


with the local feeling and that sort of knowledge which comes of living | 


and thinking with a strangely-compounded population, could do full jus- 
tice to the subject. Like so many othersuccessful novel-writers, the merit 
of his fiction rests upon his intimate acquaintance with the history, the 
traditions, the local usages, the inner life, of the place and the people 
that figure in his stories. These are qualities that make this initial 
volume of social statistics of the tenth census of special interest in itself 
and of use as furnishing a very high standard of excellence for those who 
are entrusted with the same task for other cities. The maps give the 
topography of New Orleans in 1728, 1763, 1770, 1798, 1815-6, 1841, 
1849 and 1878, and the location of its parks, cemeteries and markets, 
and thus show its early settlement, its growth, and its present condition, 
in a way that both illustrates the text and elucidates it. There can be 
no better argument addressed to the average Congressman for continuing 
-and increasing the appropriation to the Census Bureau, to enable it to 
complete its work on its far-reaching plan, than this thoroughgoing 
local hand-book. It ought io supply material for untold speeches on 
the problems that yet remain to be solved in Louisiana politics. 

The early French settlement of New Orleans is a story full of great 
French names and of struggles and contests characteristic of the elements 
that go to make French colonies always unsuccessful. It was under John 
Law, Director-General of the Mississippi Company, that Bienville began 


the settlement of New Orleans, with (omen of evil augury,) twenty-five | 


convicts to clear the ground, where a church and a public hospital, a 
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few palisaded huts, some rude shelters that took the name of public 
buildings, and a few ships in the river, marked the site. The future 
city had an early experience of financial trouble, and “ scaling its debt ’’ 
was four times repeated, in order to secure a sounder prosperity, before 
1726. The vices of later times were soon exhibited in the growing 
population of soldiers, trappers, miners, galley-slaves and ‘‘ redemp- 
tioners ;’’ and even the introduction of Capuchin priests and Ursuline 
nuns, while adding to the picturesque elements, only slowly helped to 
abate the open lewdness. Perhaps their best safeguard was in the con- 
signment from France of reputable girls, sent out, under the care of the 
Ursuline sisters, to be married ; and, as the King of France gave each 
one a small chest of clothing, they were long known, with credit to them- 
selves and their numerous descendants, as ‘‘ /es filles a la cassette,’’—** the 
girls with trunks.’’ The early outbreak of Indian wars soon made New 
Orleans a military post; and the continuation of struggles of a costly 
kind, both in life and treasure, soon emancipated New Orleans from the 
tyranny of the Indian Company, with its monopoly of trade, while it 
taught the early settlers to rely on themselves. 

The Creoles, as Mr. Cable explains and defines it, are the French- 
speaking, native, ruling class, holding themselves aloof alike from the 
descendants of the Acadian exiles, who arrived as early as 1756, and 
from all later English, Scotch, Irish, Western or Yankee settlers. The 
first French Governors were men of position and importance at home, 
and, naturally, brought to their new homes much of the aristocratic 
feeling of their old court life and its associations; and this has 
remained deeply planted in many Creole families, who look upon their 
origin with a satisfaction that might be disturbed by a little closer 
research. These were not the qualities likely to secure good govern- 
ment, and the difficulties were heightened by other drawbacks, such as 
the presence of pirates in the Gulf of Mexico, English privateers at 
the very mouth of the Mississippi, troublesome Indian allies, and a 
steady degeneration of the settlers and their descendants under the evil 
influences of slavery, climate, love of display and of pleasure, with 
almost unrestrained sensuality. The pomp and dissipation of the 
colonial court, with its feeble imitation of home life, were largely re- 
sponsible for the corruption in office and the debasement of public 
morals and the ruinous expense which finally drove France to abandon 
the colony she had so long misgoverned. The quarrels between the 
different ecclesiastical orders fairly reproduced the same stirring questions 
at home, and the defeat and exile of the Jesuits applied equally in the 


| Old and New Worlds. 
Of course, | 


The transfer of the colony to Spain was the signal for a brief revo- 
lution ; but, as it was only a passionate outbreak of men who wanted to 
escape ‘all government and control, it failed to effect any good. The 
evils of the system of local government under the French rule were in- 
creased by the elaborate machinery of administration introduced by the 
new Spanish masters. Still, Spanish rule was better than French, and 
to it is due the fact that Louisiana is at this time the only State, out of 
all the vast territories acquired from Spain, France and Mexico, in 
which the civil law has been retained and forms a large portion of its 
jurisprudence. The growth of the trade of New Orleans was rather by 
permissive violation of the laws, both of France and Spain; but it took 
its last and best step in the opening of commercial dealings with the 
West by the Mississippi, and with the Atlantic ports of the young re- 
public ; and this, in turn, led to a strong diversion made by the Spani- 
ards, who drove the British out of the country and kept the way open 
for the United States to stretch, first to the Gulf of Mexico, and next to 
the Pacific. Philadelphia was the first to send its agents to New Or- 
leans, and this soon brought with it an influx of an element of great 
value in the population that has ever since made itself felt to advantage. 
When, in 1803, New Orleans became an American town, the best sup- 
port of the new Government came from the merchants and others who 
had brought with them the common-sense notions that were needed to 
make good government. Clayborne wisely used this element, and by 
its help was largely instrumental in nipping Burr’s ambitious plans, and 
thus saving the country from a desolating border warfare. 

The bloody events that marked the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion in the West Indies led to a large addition to the population of 
New Orleans, made up of thousands of exiles, creoles, free mulattoes and 
slaves, who sought refuge under the American flag. Their patriotism 
was put to a severe test in the defence of New Orleans under Jackson ; 
but it is a little difficult not to smile over the tremendous enthusiasm 
that is still excited by the mention of General Jackson and the Battle 
of New Orleans, when we find, from the historical statement, that the 


| whole affair was over in an hour,—by half-past nine in the morning,— 





| and that long after the treaty of peace had been signed. 


However, 
from that time on, the story of New Orleans is one of almost continued 
growth in population and prosperity. From 1840 to 1880 is passed 
over with no description, other than a detailed account of its sanitary 
condition to-day,—and this, of course, is full and exhaustive, as might 
be expected from Colonel Waring,—with brief report of the educa- 
tional, commercial, and other statistics, such as serve to show what New 
Orleans is to-day. Why it is in many respects unlike its sister cities of 
the Union, is largely explained by Mr. Cable’s very thorough and: ex- 
haustive sory of the conditions under New Oricene rose amd grew. 
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PARVENUS IN THE PEERAGE. 


‘HE Saturday Review, following the fate of all London weekly 
? papers, failed to maintain for more than a few years the popularity 
and reputation it acquired almost from its start. Created by Mr. 
Beresford-Hope (who had lost five hundred thousand dollars by a 
previous journalistic venture,—a daily,) chiefly for the advantage of his 
brother-in-law, Lord Salisbury, (then a younger son, with a close-fisted 
sire as indignant with him for his marriage as the ‘‘ parient’’ of the 
would-be bride of Vil/kins in the song,) the Saturday ‘‘ Reviler” 
took the town by storm, with its keen wit, gentlemanlike vitupera- 
tiveness, knowledge of the social and political world, and _ really 
thorough literary work. The horses were excellent, and had an ad- 
mirable driver in Mr. Cook, the editor, than whom none knew better 
how to bit or where to apply curb and double thong. With Mr. Cook’s 
demise and the cessation of Lord and Lady Salisbury’s pens, the de- 
clension began, and the articles now not infrequently seem to be written 
by young hands very imperfectly acquainted with their subject. Thus, 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Country-House Banditti,’’ which appeared in a 
recent number, the writer would convey to American readers an idea 
that it had only been quite of late years that the English aristocracy 
and landed gentry had commingled with the commercial classes. 
** One of the greatest social changes,’’ we read, ‘‘ that have taken place 
in this country during the last five and twenty years, has been in the 
relations between great families and wealthy parvenus; . . . it would 
be wearisome to describe the insertion of the thin end of that wedge 
which our grandmothers [mark the ‘‘ our’’ !] so much dreaded, to dwell 
upon the horrors of the intermarriages which at last took place be- 
tween the younger children of the peerage and baronetage and the 
elder children of the merchants and manufacturers.”’ 

This is absurd. The thing has being going on since the days of Eliza- 
beth,—a fact to which the peerage owes its importance, if not existence, 
to-day. At this hour, the Marquis of Northampton owns the lands which 
his ancestress, Miss Spenser, heiress of the greatest London merchant of 
Elizabeth's time, brought him. The small county of Rutland is almost 
absorbed by the property of Lord Aveland, great-grandson of Lord 
Mayor Heathcote, and of Lord Gainsborough, gotten from Baptist 
Hickes, abig grocer. Go northwards, and, to take one instance out of 
a hundred, we find Duncombe, Earl of Feversham, whose true patro- 
nymic is Brown, holding 

«“ Hemsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight.” 
The original Brown’s mother was a Duncombe, sister to a lord mayor 
who was fined and imprisoned for cheating, and Brown’s daughter mar- 
ried no less a personage than John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich 
(the ‘** Heart of Midlothian’s’’ duke). 

When somebody asked: ‘‘ Where are all the young men of quality 
in these days?’’ Dr. Johnson replied: ‘* They have gone into the city 
to look for wives.’’ But they had done it long before that. In the 
seventeenth century, these alliances with parvenus were especially fre- 
quent. Secretary Craggs, famous and infamous in the South Sea bubble 
days, came none knew ‘whence, and was commonly asserted to have first 
made his entrée into good society as a footman ; but his natural grand- 
daughter became mother of the Marquis of Abercorn and Earl St. Ger- 
mans. Lord Salisbury’s great-grandfather was a lord mayor, his grand- 
father and uncle were closely connected with Liverpoolian interests and 
vigorous upholders of the slave-trade ; while Lady Salisbury’s family 
were ‘‘ Dissenters’’ in a provincial town. Lord Exeter’s grandmother, 
Sarah Hoggins, was the daughter of a smallfarmer. Itis the same with 
most of the landed gentry. If, at some time or other, they had not 
crossed the breed with trade, few could have held on to their lands 
intact. To talk of ‘‘ social barriers shattered ’’ since 1857, is ridiculous. 








LITERATURE. 
GOARINGE’S “EGYPTIAN OBELISKS.” 
HE author of this book (‘‘ Egyptian Obelisks.’’ By Henry H. Gor- 
ringe, Lieutenant-Commander United States Navy. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ) has deft very little to be done by any writer that 
may come after him ; yet, before it was given to the world, what other 
book was there treating of the subject? M. le Bas, it is true, had 
written an excellent account of the transportation and re-erection of 
the obelisk of Luxor, which he had further enriched with a description 
of Fontana’s operations with the obelisk of the Vatican, and the acqui- 
sition by our English cousins of their ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle’’ had stim- 
ulated the publication of several small volumes, such as those of Cooper, 
Wilson and Alexander ; but there was really no exhaustive and author- 
itative work reviewing the subject in its entirety and neglecting neither 
the lore of the most ancient times nor the most recent discoveries. Such 
a book we have here, of interest and importance alike to the bibliophile, 
the artist, the archeologist and the engineer,—carefully prepared, 
newsy and conscientious, and, if it err on any side, erring upon the 
side of over-completeness. In addition to the archeology of the New 
York obelisk, the narrative of its removal and re-erection, and analyses 
ef its ma'erial and the metals found with it, we have a discussion of the 
general subject, accounts of the methods by which the Egyptians prepared 





these massive monoliths and set them up, and Greek, Roman, 
French, English and American engineers, during the last twenty cen- 
turies, have borne them away, and descriptions and pictorial represen- 

tations of all the obelisks known to exist. Inasmuch, too, as Com- 
mander Gorringe has done the last job of obelisk-moving that is likely 
to be performed, and as his discoveries at Alexandria, with the recent 
researches of Egyptologists, have left nothing of any consequence to be 
added to our knowledge of the subject, the volume lying before us may 
be taken as a ‘‘ definitive work.’’ ‘There is very, very little that will 
need to be altered, and there cannot be anything of consequence to 
add. 

The recital of the methods by which the obelisk was secured and 
removed to the United States is of interest in not a few notable respects. 
The liberality and promptness with which Mr. Vanderbilt agreed to de- 
fray the total expense of its removal, the good sense with which Mr. 
Hurlbut enlisted his co-operation, instead of electing to lean on the 
broken reed of public appeals and a popular subscription, the patience, 
courage and ingenuity with which Commander Gorringe confronted 
and overcame all the difficulties of the mechanical problem set him for 


- solution, and the obstacles cast in his way by greed, envy and—worst 


of all,—official inertia,—all these teach a most useful lesson to those of 
our wealthy or public-spirited citizens who may contemplate entering 
upon any similar enterprise. Commander Gorringe’s experience, from 
the day he landed at Alexandria to the moment the ‘* Dessoug’’ sailed, 
were far from pleasant. The Egyptians, who had absolutely neglected 
the Needle, vied with the foreigners, who had carried off all its com- 
panions, in denouncing the outrage of its removal; cfeditors of the 
Khedive and private blackmailers strove to get the stone or the ship 
into the clutches of the consular courts; indeed, so effectual was the 
policy of systematic annoyance and hindrance, that it cost the Com- 
mander a delay of several months’ time and a matter of twenty-one 
thousand dollars in cash. Even when his cargo was safely stowed, his 
anxieties were not by any means at an end. His vessel had neither 
papers nor flag; he could not apprehend a deserter, nor had he any 
legal method of enforcing discipline ; very few of the men understood 
or spoke English, and those that did were hard drinkers or folk worthy 
t6 have sailed with Captain Kidd ; while the underwriters expressed their 
opinion of the venture across the ocean by asking twenty-five per cent. 
premium. Even when he had reached New York, our representative 
American’s troubles were not nearly ended ; for instance, not only did 
the Park Commission depart from its invariable rule of preparing the 
foundation for the gift to the city, but it declined for weeks to permit 
Commander Gorringe to prepare the foundation at his own expense ; 
while we are presented with an amusing picture of an official of a Bible 
society, who, having referred the Commander to the stores where they 
were sold when he asked for one of the familiar sheets on which a por- 
tion of Scripture is printed in all the known languages of the earth, 
haunted him, day and night, to have a list of the society’s officers en- 
closed in the foundation with the sheet that had been purchased,—and 
haunted him ineffectually, one is glad to learn. The total cost of 
bringing over and re-erecting the shaft in Central Park was something 
over one hundred and two thousand dollars ; and, after Mr. Vanderbilt 
had paid the sum which he had guaranteed, Commander Gorringe 
found himself a little more than eleven hundred dollars in pocket, 

The New York obelisk, it may be said, is of fine syenite from the 
quarries of Assouan, whence it and the sister shaft now on the Thames 
Embankment were taken by Thothmes III., about thirty-five hundred 
years ago, to be erected before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
Rameses II. added his inscriptions to those of Thothmes, and the Roman 
architect Pontius and Prefect Barbarus recorded their achievement in 
removing the monoliths to Alexandria, B. C. 22, to set them up before 
the Cesareum. As Cleopatra had then been dead some eight years, 
the popular name of ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle ’’ is a misnomer ; the Amer- 
ican shaft, it may be added, is the rightful ‘‘ Needle,’’ as that now in 
England was thrown down about 1304, leaving its companion to take 
the popular title. The New York obelisk is sixty-nine and one-half 
feet long, and measures at the base seven feet, eight and one-fourth 
inches, by seven feet, nine and one-fourth inches, its weight being given 
at four hundred and forty-eight thousand pounds. The dimensions of 
the London obelisk are,—length, sixty-eight feet, five and one-half 
inches ; thickness, seven feet, eight inches, by seven feet, ten and 
three-tenths inches; weight, four hundred and eighteen thousand 
pounds. The Paris shaft is seventy-four feet, eleven inches, long, and 
seven feet, eleven inches, thick, having a weight of four hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand pounds. We may say that the latest estimates 
we have seen change the weight of the London monolith from one 
hundred and eighty-six and one-fourth tons to one hundred and eighty- 
two and three-fourths. Since the book before us went to press, the in- 
scription on the fourth side of the pedestal has been added, and—very 
funnily,—the bronze Sphinxes have been set up with their hinder parts 
to the spectators and their noses to the shaft, as if they were frozen in 
contemplation of the inelegant English of the inscription. Of course, 
Commander Gorringe is probably right when he says that no complete 
translation of the hieroglyphics on the English shaft has been made, 


‘though we had thought that Birch’s revised version was, claimed to be 
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accurate. We may add, that, according to recent advices from Rome, 
it seems as if the researches which have turned the Pantheon into a 
prosaic hot-air chamber were likely to bring up anew obelisk in the 
neighborhood of the Piazzi di San Luigi dei Francesi. Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant, in his recently published ‘‘ Land of Khermi,’’ gives an in- 
teresting description of his visit to the prostrate obelisk from Heliop- 
olis at Fayoum, a note of which will be found in the book before us, at 
page 142, attesting the closeness with which Commander Gorringe has 
followed light contemporary literature as well as the standard authori- 
ties. We should be curious to know how the cleverly-finished portrait 
of Cleopatra, which is given at page 73, compares with that unearthed 
a little while ago at Correato, if we remember rightly. 

A very interesting chapter that must not be passed by is that in 
which the analyses of the stone of the obelisk and the materials found 
with it are given. The granite is strikingly fresh and sound, and shows 
at once, by its quality, why the Egyptians so preferred it for monu- 
mental purposes. It very closely resembles, as Professor Frazer shows, 
a Germantown amphibole granite. The analysis of the cement from 
the pyramidion of the obelisk, revealing no trace of bronze or gold, 
has settled a very important archeological questic:; by proving that 
the top of the obelisk was not covered with metal. ‘The analysis, 
also by our townsman, Dr. Genth, of the bronze from. the dowels of 
the crabs holding the obelisk in position, is further of interest, as 
almost, if not absolutely, the only analysis of Egyptian bronze that 
has been made. He also furnishes some interesting notes on the 
four-thousand-year-old paints submitted for examination at the same 
time. 


‘Kear: A Poem,’’ by Rev. E. A. Warriner, shows considerable 
versé-making facility. It is professedly a romantic narrative poem ; but 
the reader finds very speedily that the story-telling has been the least of 
Mr. Warriner’s objects, while it would have been better for the book if 
he had kept it more definitely in view. ear, the hero, is an Ameri- 
can aborigine, and nearly all the characters in the book are of the same 
race. As Mr. Warriner depicts them, they are impossible Indians of 
an extraordinary breed. We, however, find no great fault with that ; 
writers of good repute, in both poetry and prose, have absurdly ideak 
ized the Indian, and the fault has been forgiven, or not reckoned a 
fault, if the work done has been consistent as a piece of art. The 
more serious charge we have to bring against ‘‘ Kear’’ is that, while 
the poet planned a tale of untutored life,—the not deeply troubled love- 
story of an Indian maiden, with a background of aboriginal life not yet 
made savage by the white man,—his moral and religious bent has been 
too strong for his simply pictorial sense. The reader is preached at 
from the first page to the last, and, what is most annoying, the homi- 
lies are often lugged in by the heels. They are of questionable good, 
in any case, in a mere work of art; but, if they grew naturally out of 
the narrative, they could be the better tolerated. If ‘‘ Kear’’ should 
have the success that the poet and his friends naturally hope for, 
Mr. Warriner would do well in the future to eliminate many of the re- 
ligious allusions and reflections from the book. He is too intelligent 
a person, we are sure, not to realize that only gifts of the very highest 
kind are adequate to metaphysical demonstration in verse. ‘lake, 
for instance, such a passage in ‘‘ Kear’’ as this: 

“A trinity in all things there must be; 
For two straight lines cannot enclose a space. 


All things are one, and one is all in three, 
Who doth in all things within himself embrace.” 


That is hardly to be called poetry, and there may be people here and 
there who will deny that it is even common sense. ‘Two straight lines 
may not be able to enclose a space ; but neither can three, unless set 
at certain angles; on the other hand, a single line may easily enclose 
a space; and so on. When Mr.° Warriner allows himself to forget 
that he is a preacher, and merely “‘ warbles his native wood-note,’’ he 
is vastly more agreeable ; his verse flows, at times, with true ease and 
restfulness. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


**GREAT MOVEMENTS AND THOSE WHo ACHIEVED THEM,’’ by Henry 

J. Nicoll, is the work of a thoroughly competent hand, on a subject of 
permanent interest. Biography is always one of the most fascinating 
forms of literature for people of intelligence, and the pleasure in it is 
doubled when to the personal detail is added the history of humanitarian 
effort and progress. Mr. Nicoll’s plan in this volume is a felicitous one. 
He has grouped some dozen of the momentous social reforms of the 
last fifty years, and has sketched briefly but vividly the men who led or 
‘figured prominently in them. In doing this, it has served his purpose— 
and he is an unerring judge of the best way of doing a given piece of 
work of the kind,—at times to deal entirely with the biographical phase 
of his subject and at other times to give himself more particularly to 
the outlining of the movement, relegating personalities to the second 
place. In the first of these two main divisions of the book are sketches 
of Howard, the prison reformer; Wilberforce, the Abolitionist ; Sir 
‘Sdmuel Romilly, who labored so successfully for the amelioration of 
“the criminal’ code; and Lord Brougham, the friend of education. 
*Mtteng’ the “chapters in ‘the second division -are those devoted: to 





‘“‘ Cheap Literature,’’ with biographical mention, among others, of 
Chambers and Knight ; to “‘ Penny Postage,’’ with Sir Rowland Hill ; 
to the ‘‘ Repeal of the Corn Laws,’’ with Cobden and Bright; to the 
‘Steam Engine,”’ the ‘‘ Electric Telegraph,’ the ‘‘ Introduction of 
Gas,’’ etc., each with its appropriate individual element, although, as 
can be seen by this outline, the latter-named sections are less distinc- 
tively biographical than are the first four chapters. Mr. Nicoll’s style 
in writing of this kind is a model. He is equally energetic and lucid, 
and he knows how to make facts, and even statistics, entertaining. 
The standard expression of praise, ‘‘ there not being a dull page,” etc., 
is very nearly true of this work. It has the manly tone of Mr. Smiles’s 
books, —‘‘Self-Help,’’ and the rest,—and we hold it in no way inferior 
to those strong and wholesome performances. It is an English book, 
but it has a general interest and the scheme does not include purely 
political movements. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By George Bancroft. Two volumes. Pp. 520, 501. $2.50 per volume. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CeNnTuRY. By William Edward Hart- 
pole Lecky. Vols, IIL.-I1V. Pp. 591, 606. $2.25 per volume. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

MONTESQUIEU’S CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CAUSES OF THE GRANDEUR AND DECADENCE 
OF THE ROMANS. A New Translation, together with an Introduction, Critical 
and Illustrative Notes, and an Analytical Index. By Jehu Baker. Being 
Incidentally a Rational Discussion of the Phenomena and the Tendencies of 
History in General. Pp. 526. $2.00. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (E. 
Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

From HAND TO HAND: A NoveL. From the German of Gola Raimund, author of 
“A New Race,” ete. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Pp. 372. $1.50. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 


KANT. By William Wallace, M. A., LL. D., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. Pp. 219. $1.00. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
THE Gypsies. By Charles G. Leland. Pp. 372. $2.00. 


les ( Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) ; 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER’s Lire. By Mr. Sergeant Ballantine. Pp. 527. 
$2.50. Henry Holt & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philade!phia. ) 

THE SUMMER AND ITs Diszases. By James C. Wilson, M. D. (“American Health 
Primers.”) Pp. 160. 0.30, $0.50. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Fhiladelphia. 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT: A ROMANCE. By Anton Giulio Barrili. From the 
Italian, by Clara Bell. Pp. 377. New York: William S. Gottsberger. (E. 
Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
ESSRS. ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Cincinnati, publish two valuable manuals 
relating to the ceramic arts, by Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, well known as a 
practical, patient and very successful artist and instructor in that city. The two vol- 
umes, which are provided with illuminated, stiff covers, and are most tastefully devised, 


in all respects, are “Pottery Decoration Under the Glaze” and « China-Pain‘ ing.” 
The latter was first issued in 1877, and a new edition is now called for. We risk 
nothing in saying that those who are studying or practising either of the arts to which 
these manuals relate, will find nowhere in print more practical and valuable aids than 
these. 

Senator W. B. Allison has a paper in the North American Review for June, on 
“ The Currency of the Future,” in which he suggests measures that he thinks will be 
needful for insuring a stable currency after the national debt shall be extinguished. 
Mr. Seward, formerly our Minister in China, argues against the anti-Chinese legislation, 
and Dr. Dowling, of the New York Homceopathic College, defends his school of medi- 
cine, a recent assault upon it having been made in the A’cview. Walt Whitman has 
an article explaining his purpose in trenching upon topics not usually regarded as 
amenable to literary treatment. Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon discusses the present state of 
dogmatic belief, and Rev. O. B. Frothingham discourses upon Swedenborg, regarding 
him sympathetically. 

Harper's Monthly announces for early publication a series of historical articles by 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, covering the discovery, colonization and organization of the 
United States of America, and the nation’s development down to the beginning of the 


anti-slavery movement. 
Colonel Thomas W. Knox's latest volume is entitled “The Young Nimrods 
Around the World,” and will be issued in a few days by Harper & Brothers. It is a 


handsome and fascinating volume for boys, profusely illustrated. 


Baring-Gould’s charming biography of the “ Vicar of Morwenstow” has just been 
issued in a cheap, paper-covered edition, at one-third its former price. This reissue 
includes the characteristic heliotype portrait of Mr. Hawker. T. Whittaker, New York 
is the publisher. Mr. Whittaker also announces American editions of the Rev. An- 
drew Jukes’s two best-known works,—* Types of Genesis’ and “ The Restitution of 
All Things.” 


Yarmouth is, perhaps, the most picturesque and interesting old fishing-port in Great 
Britain, and is delightfully described and illustrated with wonderful richness in the 
June number of Harper's Monthly. 


Mr. Darwin has, it seems, left an autobiography behind him. The Atheneum says 
there has also been found among his papers a sketch of his father, about equal in length 
ta. that of his.grandfather; whigh was published some timeago. t OW, 
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Charles Reade’s reappearance in the literature is made, on this side the Atlantic, in 
the pages of Harper's Weekly, in which journal he has begun “Multum in Parvo: A 
Series of Good Stories, With No Waste of Words.” This is not merely “a characteristic 
title,” but something more,—a real Read-ish piece of egotism. Authors usually think 
their stories good, we presume ; but they leave it to their readers to render that verdict. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons’ new edition of Dr. Holland’s works is now 
complete with the issue of ‘‘Miss Gilbert’s Career” and “Nicholas Minturn.” 
It has been brought out in excellent style, neat, attractive, and at moderate price,—one 
dollar and a quarter a volume. 

It seems to be generally understood, in British scientific circles, that the task of 
writing the biography of Mr. Darwin will ultimately be entrusted to Sir Joseph Hooker, 
who will, no doubt, obtain the assistance of Professor Huxley. The latter will con- 
tribute to Vasure a notice of his deceased friend, whom he compares to Socrates, say- 
ing there was in him “the same desire to find someone wiser than himself, the same 
belief in the sovereignty of reason, the same ready humor, the same sympathetic in- 
terest in all the ways and works of men.” 

The subject of Mr. Edward Jenkins’s new novel, “ A Paladin of Finance,” has been 
suggested by the incident of the Bontoux scandal in Paris, Besides its issue in London 
by Triibner & Co., it will appear as a /eui//eton in M. Gambetta’s paper, La Répudligue 
Frangaise, and is being translated for Russian and Hungarian journals. A German 
edition will shortly follow. 

Philip Bourke Marston contributes a poem, “ Unsheltered Love,” to Lippincott’s 
Magazine for June. Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper summarizes the recently published recol- 
lections of M. Samson, the French comedian, (noticed in THE AMERICAN of Apri] 
22d,) and Dr. F. L. Oswald has an entertaining illustrated article on “ Traps.” A 
bicycle articie is entitled “On the Wing.” The serial story, “ Stephen Guthrie,” is 
completed, and the July number will begin a new one, entitled “ Fairy Gold.” 

Mr. E. S. Nadal makes reply, in this week’s Critic, to Matthew Arnold’s strictures 
on the American “ Philistine,” and John Burroughs undertakes to point out the es- 
sential difference between Carlyle and Emerson. 

Carlyle’s posthumous “ Reminiscences of My Irish Journey,” begun in the May 
number of 7he Century, is continued in the June, and will be finished in the July 
issue. Inthe current number, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, the artist and writer, appears 
to be entering upon a new field of literary work. Her “ Story of the Alcazar” is a 
striking story of sea-faring life, told in the Yankee dialect, and drawing its tragic 
element from the days of the slave-trade. 

The enn Monthly for June contains contributions by John Durand, S. R. 
Koehler, A. S. Bolles, J. T. Rothrock and J. Andrews Harris, besides the depart- 
ments, “ Science,” “ University of Pennsylvania” and “ New Books.” 

The London Academy says: “ The Earl of Lytton is now engaged in preparing 
for publication, during the ensuing autumn, the earlier volumes of his father’s life. 
Anyone who may be in possession of correspondence with the late Lord Lytton, will 
greatly oblige the biographer by entrusting it temporarily to his care at Knebworth. 
Letters thus confided to him will be returned to their owners as quickly as possible and 
in perfect safety.” 

M. Louis Blanc is engaged in preparing for publication a complete edition of his 
works. 





DRIFT. 


—Sir William Thomson has in the press what is likely to be avery interesting and 
valuable volume of mathematical and physical papers, including a series of articles on 
“ The Dynamical Theory of Heat,” and joint papers by him and Dr. Joule on “ The 
Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion.” The most important section of the volume at 
the present time will consist of papers on the theory of electro-dynamic machines, 
owing to the extensive practical application which has been made of that theory for 
electrical lighting and the electrical transmission of power within the last ten years, 





—-M. Rénan will start for the Holy Land and Sinai early in Octuber next, and ex- 
pects to return in the following January. 

—A London letter in the Manchester Guardian contains the following: “I can 
vouch for the truth of the pleasant little story which follows of the late Mr. Charles 
Darwin. It has been stated in most of the obituary notices published to-day that the 
foundations of his life-long work as a naturalist were laid in the observations which he 
made while on board the ‘ Beagle,’ of whose voyage he afterwards wrote such an in- 
teresting account. Among other phenomena which struck his attention particularly 
while cruising off South America, was the degraded condition of man in Patagonia 
and the subject was warmly discussed between the philosopher and a pious young offi- 
cer on the ‘ Beagle,’ who has since risen toa high position in Her Majesty’s navy. Dar- 
win maintained that the Patagonian was specifically different from the Englishman, 
and incapable of improvement. The lieutenant was equally confident that the savage 
had but to be brought under Christian teaching to be elevated to the same ank in the 
social scale as a European. Some thirty years passed away, and by some means Dar- 
win came to know of the marvellous work in the way of civilizing the TPatagonians 
which has been accomplished by the missionaries of the Church of England in that in- 
hospitable country. It was characteristic of the candor and generosity of the man that 
he frankly avowed his mistake, and, as a proof of his sincerity, gave his name as a sub- 
scriber to the funds of the South American Missionary Society, on whose books I 
believe it still remains.” : 

—The commissioners of the State of California in charge of the Yosemite Valley 
hieve been exciting themselves to scoure the freedom from “tvll” of all the “trails,” 





or paths, through that famous region. They have recently bought what is known as 
the McAuley trail for twenty-five hundred dollars. This trail leads to Glacier Point, one 
of the most notable places about the Valley. The franchise for this trail has about six 
years torun. The tolls were a dollar a head for each person. What is known as the 
Snow trail, leading to Vernon and Nevada Falls, becomes a free trail after the 1st of 
July next, the franchise expiring at that time." The short time yet unexpired makes 
it unnecessary to buy that trail; but the commissioners will construct a new trail on the 
north side of the Mercede to the same points, which will be better than the old one. 
This, also, will be free. After the 1st of July, the only trail in the Valley not free will 
be that to Eagle Point and to the head of the Yosemite Falls. 


—Short-sightedness has increased to so great an extent among the youths at the great 
Government schools in France, that a committee was appointed some time ago to 
inquire into the subject. In their report,’ which is now published, the committee 
point out that in their opinion the cause of the prevalence of the infirmity is to be 
found in the fact that the school-books are printed in type which is too finely cut, and, 
further, that the custom of printing upon white paper is still more hurtful. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the authorities will consider the advisability of substitut- 
ing thicker characters in the books, and also of printing in white letters upon tinted 
paper. The objection to the slender, finely cut type applies more particularly to that 
used by French printers than to what is commonly used in America or Great Britain. 
Yet near-sightedness is greatly on the increase in this country, likewise, and spectacled 
school-children are not only common, but numerous. 

—Mr. H. Buxton Forman writes to the London 7imes, giving a list of the book- 
illustrations of the late Mr. Rossetti. They are, he says, ten in all,—namely, “ The 
Lady of Shalott,” “ Mariana in the South,” “ The Palace of Art,” (two,) “Sir Gala- 
had,” in Moxon’s illustrated Tennyson of 1857; frontispiece and engraved title-page, 
in “ Goblin Market ;” frontispiece and engraved title-page, in “The Prince’s Pro- 
gress ;” and “ The Maids of Elfenmere,” in Allingham’s “The Music-Master,” etc. 
There are no further illustrations in either of Miss Rossetti’s two volumes mentioned 
above ; but these four prints, those on the title-pages, dissociated from their original 
beautiful ornamental work, are given again in a collected edition of Miss Rossetti’s 
poems, published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 1875, for the cover of which, as 
well as for the later volume, “ A Pageant,’’ the “ Goblin Market” design has been 
adapted. Mr. Forman also refers to Mr. Rossetti’s book-covers, some nine in number, 
(including two of Swinburne’s books,) which he regards as “highly remarkable 
examples of modern decorative design.” 

—The Congressional Joint Committee on the Library of Congress has purchased Mr. 
E. F. Andrews’s full-length portrait of President Garfield for the White House. It is 
the same picture which was in the Hall of Representatives, over the Speaker’s desk, 
on the day of the Garfield memorial services, February 27th. 


—The Raleigh memorial window, presented by Americans to St. Margaret’s Church, 


| Westminster, England, was unveiled on Sunday. Canon Farrar preached the sermon. 


Mr. Lowell (our American poet and Minister,) has written the following lines, which 
are underneath the window : 
“The New World’s sons, from England’s breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came ; 
Proud of her past, wherefrom our present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL BAR ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED STATES 
COURTS. 


To the Editor of THe American: ) 

ERMIT me to correct an error into which you have fallen, as indicated by the fol- 

lowing extract from a paragraph on page 66, in the last number of your paper, 
(May 13th,) in reference to Senator Davis’s bill for the relief of United States Courts, 
passed by the Senate on Friday last, the 12th inst. You say, after commending the Davis 
bill, in which I heartily concur: “ The Constitution provides for ‘one supreme court,’ 
which seems to rule out the expedient, proposed by the National Bar Association, 
of dividing the court into several chambers,” etc., etc. In fact, the American Bar As- 
sociation, as a body, has not yet proposed or recommended any plan. It appointed, in 
August last, a select committee of nine of its members, from as many States, to inquire 
into and report on the subject, with leave “to print a report or reports, in their dis- 
cretion.” Two reports have recently been printed and published, one by a majority 
(five,) of the committee, the other by the minority of four. This latter or minority 
report does favor the plan of dividing the Supreme Court. But the majority report 
strongly opposes that plan, and as earnestly advocates Judge Davis’s general plan, on 
grounds (stated fully,) as well of constitutionality as of expediency, as you will see by 
a copy of the report itself, which I send you to-day, and of which a copy was sent, ten 
days ago,—some days before the final vote in the Senate,—to each meinber of the 
Senate and House. Having prepared this report at the urgent request of my concur- 
ring associates, may I ask that you will correct the error in question, which I regret to 
note in your paper ? Yours, truly, 

St. Louis, Mo., May 15, 1882. Henry HITCHCOCK. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, May 18. 
USINESS on the stock exchanges remains extremely dull. There are actually no 
speculative operations worth mentioning. Taking Tuesday as a sample of the 
weok, « geatlomen familier with the subject says it may fairly be said thet one broker, 
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in fifteen minutes, could have attended to all the business on the New York exchange, 
and that he would have required no more than five minutes to have done the same in 
Philadelphia. One reason why there is so little inclination towards speculative ventures 
is found in the fact that many persons are already carrying large purchases, made at 
high figures, many months ago. The support of these burdens is quite as much as they 
care to undertake, at present. The gold shipments from New York yesterday reached 
a large sum,—about $4,600,000. It is anticipated that two million dollars more may 
go on Saturday, 


The closing quotations (sales,) of stocks in the Philadelphia market, yesterday, 
were as follows: Lehigh Navigation (seller 30 days), 3834; Buffalo, Pittsburgh and 
Western, 16%; Northern Pacific, 407%; Northern Pacific, preferred, 79; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 58%; Reading Railroad (buyer 3 days), 2834; Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, 603; North Pennsylvania Railroad, 63%. The total sales of the day only 
reached the insignificant figure of 7,822 shares. 


In New York, yesterday, the closing quotations of principal stocks were as follows: 
New York Central, 127% ; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 357%; Lake Shore 
and Missouri Southern, 102% ; Chicago and Northwestern, common, 129% ; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 142; Ohio and Mississippi, 34%; Pacific Mail, 43; 
Western Union, 8434; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 111 54; Milwaukee and St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 1203/ ; New Jersey Central, 70% ; Delaware and Hudson, 1053; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 120%; Michigan Central, 8674; Union Pacific, 113% ; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 30; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 523 ; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 78; St. Paul 
and Omaha, 3754; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 10034; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, 7334; Kansas and Texas, 30%; Nashville and Chattanooga, 59; Denver 
and Rio Grande, 611% ; New York, Ontario and Western, 25 4 ; Norfolk and Western, 
preferred, 52; Mobile and Ohio, 24; Erie and Western, 293% ; Canada Southern, 
51; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 11; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
54; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 85% ; Central Pacific, 907; Missouri Pacific, 
92%; Texas Pacific, 40%; Colorado Coal, 50; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, 4144; Ohio Central, 14; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 2834; Milwaukee and 
Lake Shore; 49; Rochester and Pittsburgh, 284%; Memphis and Charleston, 50; 
East Tennessee, 114%; East Tennessee, preferred, 20; Richmond and Danville, 102. 


The statement made by the New York banks on the same date showed a heavy 
loss in surplus reserve; but the amount held in excess of legal requirements remained 
very large. The following were the chief items and the comparison with the pre- 
ceding week : 

May 6. May 13. Differences. 
Loans, , ; -  $315,235,600 $315,788,800 Inc. $553,200 


Specie, . ; 65,741,100 61,761,700 Dec. 3,979,400 
Legal tenders, . , 19,579,000 21,511,500 Inc. 1,932,500 
Deposits, . ; : 302,679,000 300,401,000 Dec. 2,278,000 
Circulation, . ; 18,781,600 18,797,200 Inc. 15,600 


The exports of specie from New York last week amounted, altogether, to $3,675,184. 
Of this sum, $237,084 were in silver and one hundred dollars in nickel, the latter 
going to Aspinwall. The total exports of specie from New York since January 1st (to 
May 13th, inclusive,) have been $20,819,246. Inthe corresponding period of 1881, 
the exports were $4,361,639, and in 1880 only $3,457,116. There has also been an 
import, since January Ist, of $1,516,676, leaving the net out-go $19,302,570. It, how. 
ever, we take into consideration the coin, or its equivalent, brought into the country by 
immigrants, this sum would be materially reduced, though certainly not, as some finan- 
cial authorities appear to think, wiped out. 


The foliowing were the closing quotations of United States securities in New York 
yesterday: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 6s, 1881, continued at 34%, . ; ; 101% 101% 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . P ; 101% 101% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . , ; 114% 114% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . : ‘ 115% 115% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . 4 , s 120% 120% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . P . 4 P 120% 120% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, - se : 132 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 134 
United ‘States currency 6s, 1897, . ‘ , ‘ 136 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 138 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ; r P ‘ 140 


A dispatch from St. Paul says: “ A large number of points in Northern Iakota send 
reports fully confirming the estimates of increased wheat acreage in that section and on 
both sides of the Red River Valley. The increase ranges from ten to fifty per cent., 


The statement of the Philadelphia banks on Saturday last showed the following 
principal items, compared with those of the preceding week : 


and averages thirty per cent. between the Mississippi River and the Red River. In 
Northern Dakota, the increase ranges from twenty-five to fifty per cent. In the newly- 


May 6. May 13. Differences. opened territory along the Northern Pacitic Railroad, between Red River and the 
Loans,. . . . $75,192,805 $75,385,971 Inc. $193,166 Devil’s Lake, the increase can hardly be estimated in percentages. The wet prairie of 
eg ‘ m4 a 00.205 aS ope — FE pet last year now contains thousands of acres of wheat. The weather is favorable and 
Cunotetie a ' oe 4 6o8 557 864,006 mia: oe . work is progressing finely. Equally favorable reports come from Southern Minnesota. 
Clearings, . ? 55»540,198 50,352,145 Dec. 5,188,053 Much more corn has been planted this season than heretofore.” 
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THE CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD was 
chartered in 1852, and completed, after many difficulties, in 1854, 
the first passenger train having been run through to the ocean on 
July 4th of that year. When the railroad was projected, Absecon 
Beach, as the place was then called, was a succession of sand-bills 
dotted with ponds, and was the home of wild fowls. The policy of 
the road was liberal from the beginning. A city with broad avenues 
was laid out qp both sides of the railroad ; visitors were attracted 
tothe young city; cottages were erected ; and the “City by the 
Sea”’ soon outstripped many of the older seaside resorts, Physi- 
cians discovered and attested to the merits of the place as a health 
resort, and many invalids who went there were benefited in health. 
The newspapers spoke kindly of the new seaside resort and of the 
railroad, and the officers of the road kept the place favorably be_ 
fore the public. Each year the young giant almost doubled the 
year preceding, until in June, 1874, the editor of the Atlantic City 
Review counted one hundred and eight new houses which had been 
built after the close of the previous season, and estimated that the 
place then had a capacity for thirty thousand guests. Prosperity 
has continued without a check, until Atlantic City to-day is one of 
the most important seaside resorts of the country, probably exceed- 
ing any of them in the number of hotels, boarding-houses and 
cottages. The Camden and Atlantic Road, notwithstanding its 
many struggles, has progressed steadily and kept pace with the 
improvements of the times. Heavy steel rai’s have been laid; it 
has a deuble track a considerable portionof the way ; stone bridges 
have replaced those of wood ; the track has been thoroughly bal- 
lasted with gravel ; the rolling stock has been replaced with new 
and elegant cars,a number of them being parlor cars; new locomo- 
tives of power and speed have been added; the Westinghouse 
automatic air-brakes and Miller platforms contribute to safety. 
This road was the first to put on swift express trains to run from 
river to ocean in ninety minutes without a stop. The new exten- 
sion of the road down the beach from Absecon Inlet, at the upper 
end of the beach, to South Atlantic City, is laid along Atlantic Ave- 
nue, a distance of seven and one-half miles. The large iron steam 
ferry-boats, which belong to this company, run regularly between 
Camden and two points in Philadelphia, namely ,— Vine Street in the 
central, and Shackamaxon Street in the upper-part of the city. 

The winter travel to Atlantic City, as predicted years ago by 
the physicians, is an important feature, many of the visitors being 
invalids and those requiring rest. In many cases, much benefit is 
derived from a stay of a few days or weeks during the winter and 
spring months. The society at these seasons is the best, and is 
composed largely of those who spend the summers at Newport, 
Saratoga and the White Mountains. 





Among the Azores. 


By Lyman H. Weeks. With 2s illustrations and a map 
of the islands. 1 vol. Square 16mo, $1.50. 
“A series of piquant sketches of the rich scenery and 
quaint life of the Azores.” — Commonx ealth. 


“An unusually bright and readable volume.”—New 
York Times. 


Osgood's Pocket-Gurde to 
-urope. 


I vol. 32mo. With 6 maps, $1.50. 

“A neat, full and accurate little guide.”—NMew York 
Tribune. 

This book is confidently offered to the public as an im- 
provement upon any Guide hitherto compiled for the use 
of travellers upon a journey through the portions of Eu- 
rope generally covered in a single tour. It describes the 
most attractive routes in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal 
and Spain. 


A Reverend Idol. 


A Novel. trvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


A very attractive new novel, whose chief actor is of 
such an original type that the story is sure to be largely 
read and to give rise to much comment and speculation. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
A Large Stock Just Received, and always on hand, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Including the Latest Publications. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 
15 & 17 North Thirteenth St, Philada. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LAST DAYS OF KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


BY ABRAM C. DAYTON. 





“*Charming reminiscences of New York forty years ago. The 
book speaks to us like an old friend, and we lay it down with 
regret.’’—Boston Courier. : 

** The author was a vivacious, entertaining man, a witness of the 
scenes which he describes, and thousands of readers will be 
intensely interested in these pages.”"—NV. Y. Observer. 


1 vol., cloth, 16mo. $1.25. 
IN PRESS. 
Will be ready in a few days: 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
A MEDLEY IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 


A brilliant volume of reminiscences. Wi!l include the recollec- 
tions of a number of literary celebrities, among others, Dr. T. M. 
Coan, Felix Adier, R. Swain Gifford and Julian Hawthorne. An 
artistic steel plate portrait of the deceased poet, from a photograph 
by Sarony, will accompany the volume. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO., Publishers, 
44 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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McCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored Photographs. 








MITCHELL'S —. & 
Carpet Cleaning House, 2x5 


2ist & Race Sts, 















Barker Brothers &@ Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 


Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Incorporated 183. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUs, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Ripcway. Vice-President, Joun B, Garrett. 

Treasurer, Hunry TatTNaLy, Actuary, Wirtiam P. Houston. 





JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





To Do Business, 


Put on the best appearance. We 
will help you by patient painstaking in 
finding the most becoming thing for 
you. A large variety of coloring and 
styles of goods and all the fashionable 
shapes and cuts Ready-Made, which, by 
trying on one can discover the most 
suitable. We make to order the Phillips 
Worsteds into Pants for $5.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





—THk—— 


Perfected Type-Writer. 





The most popu'ar of labor-saving instru- 
ments. Adopted by thousands for general 
office and literary work. Simple and dur- 
able in construction, it is quickly understood 
and becomes an unfailing assistant. 


Our facilities for the manufacture of fine 
machinery are well-known, and nearly ten 
years’ experience in the construction of 
writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach perfection. 


Descriptive Circular mailed free. 


E. Remincton & Sons, 


124 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York 








Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 

, tree to all applicants. 





Wutxe Wartnc ror a CouGH to go as it came, you are often 
laying the foundation for some Pulmonary or Bronchial Affection. 
It is better to get rid of a Cold at once by using that sure remedy, 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will cure the most stubborn 
Cough and relieve you of all anxiety as to dangerous consequences, 


JAMES MORGAN, 


Grocer AND TEA DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 


H.B. SMITH MACHINECO, 


925 MARKET ST. & 
} 


PHILADELPHIA 
WOOD WORKING {7 















CELEBRATED 





_ For Car Suops, Pranine Mitts, &c., &c. 


Also, Macuinery for all purposes. 
Correspond with us. , : 


JOHN PARKER, JR, & CO, 


20 Soutu Eicutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








[antes fine (ustom SHoEs, 





Ready-made and made to measure. 


—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





Philadelphia Mourning Store. 
JONES & FISHER, 





918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER SO YEARS. 








SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
ALEX. R. HARPER & BRO., 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Second Story. PHILADELPHIA. (Over McAlilister’s.) 


ye CURTAINS, &. 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & (0., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TEentH Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 
STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, 

No. 509 Chestnut Street, Philada. 





Copy for Advertisements should reach 
us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 


Tue American, 


P. O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 
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M’'CALLUM,CREASE& SLOAN 
CARPETINGS, 


Nos. 1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement ef Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L, ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 

HOMAS ROBIN: i MES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
PEER mixer, ro? B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 


STUS HEATON EDWARD S. HANDY, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jx., ALEXANDER BROWN, 





AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRAN 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 














A. G. CLEMMER & CO.'S 


PianosQrcan Hat 


1300 Chestnut Street. 


CARRIAGES 





AND 


LIGHT WAGONS. 


THE STANDARD FOR 











STYLE, 
DuraBi.ity, 
ELEGANCE. 


Ww. D. Rocers, 


1007-1011 CHESTNUT ST. 


— PIANOS BY— 


‘HALLET & DAVIS CO. 
IVERS & POND CO. 
VOSE & SONS. 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. 





——ORGANS BY—— 


GEO. WOODS & CO. 
TAYLOR & FARLEY. 
MILLER CO. 
STAR PARLOR CO. 





Manufactory, Thirteenth and Parrish Sts. 





NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNU7 STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART, 


Particular attention is asked to the HALLET & Davis 
Upright Pianos. An examination will prove that they 
excel in tone, touch, durability and appearance. 

Ivers & Ponp’s Pianos, although new claimants here, 
have an established reputation at home and will certainly 
give satisfaction abroad. Our stock is the finest, variety 
the largest, prices most moderate. 


A. G, CLemmer & Co., 


° 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 





ORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Se Conmteten, at either 


mBetie ove i York Si 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 











ZI MIS 


BY MATI:! 


UARTERS a A MILLION IW 
TO SELECT F. 





OVER 


All bought for tem and sold at s towest city * 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Soule, fre 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, La resses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Lace, Sow Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls? Outfits, &e. 
Semeupandenes solicited, 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 
COOPER & CONAED, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Livcase say where vm saw this cd -ertisement. 


A. BECKER, 


(FROM PARIS,) 


UPHOLSTERY 


FINE FURNITURE, 


1228 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I). W. WORTHINGTON, - 


—Fine ROAD AND CARRIAGE 




















HARNESS.— 





HORSE FURNISHING GOODS, &e. 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TU 


21z North Ninth Street. ——— 


FINEST FLOWERS. 


We make a specialty of the Finest Cut Flowers, have New and 
Original Designs, and our Rates are Most Reasonable. Being 
anew house, we invite customers, and try to treat them in such 
a way as to keep them. 


C. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 
108 S. Twelfth St., Phila. 








Twelfth, below Chestnut. 


.W.P.Watter’sSons 


1233 Market St., Philadelphia. 

TurningLathes, 
Scroll Saws, Tools 
and Supplies for 
Amateur and 
Light Machine 
Work. Send stamp 
~ for Catalogue. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
R, W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











RATES, ae > ier Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location cf rooms. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEA TING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood : American Kitchener a. 
3990 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 
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SPRING TRADE. 


EVERY EVIDENCE THAT A LARGE BUSI- 
NESS WILL BE DONE. 


EXTRACT FROM EDITORIAL COLUMNS OF “ THE PRESS ae 
OF APRIL 20TH. 





MERCHANT TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS. 


“ The demand this season for fine goods,” said Benja- 
min Thompson, son of E. O. Thompson, the importer 
and merchant tailor, No. 908 Walnut Street, “is greater 
by far than that of any season for several years past. 
The increased demand began last autumn, since which 
time business has been unexceptionally good. The recent 
particular fancy for fine goods is owing to the fact that 
the people have become tired of the cheaper qualities. 
Cheviots and other rough-faced goods have given way to 
finer and more dressy materials of subdued shades, such 
as dark green and olive. As to styles, the Americanized 
English are the most fashionable and are almost exclu- 
sively used. Clothing this season is conspicuous for neat- 
ness of fit, it being cut to define the form snugly, yet 
without being too tight. For the present, frock coats are 
the most fashionable for street wear, but as the weather 
becomes warmer open coats will be in demand. I 
would like to add, while on this subject, that no better 
tailoring mechanics than those we have in Philadelphia 
are to be had anywhere, and no better evidence of this 
truth is afforded than in the fact that we send ordered 
goods every day to all parts of the country.” 


UNE ATLANTIC 


Longfellow Memorial Number, 


Containing 








A Superb Steel Portrait of Mr. Longfellow. 





DECORATION DAY. A Poem by Mr. Loncretitow. 
OUR DEAD SINGER. A Poem by Dr. Horas. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. An Essay on 
his Life and Works. By UO. B. FroTHiInGHaM, 


CHARLES DARWIN. An Essay on his remarkable career and 
character. By Joun Fiske 


CONTINUATIONS OF 
Thomas Hardy’s New Serial, 
TWO ON A TOWER. 
Miss Phelps’s New Serial, 
DOCTOR ZAY. 
Wm. H. Bishop’s Story, 
THE HOUSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE. 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH. The fourth paper of this full and 
accurate account of the present state and prospects of the 
South. 


Other Stories, Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, 
Reviews, ctc. 





35 cents a number; $4 00 a year. 


Houcuton, Mirrin & Co. 
BOSTON. 





“ THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH.” 
A Novelette, by 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
Author of “‘ Rodman the Keeper,”’ “‘ Anne,”’ etc. 


Published only (and complete,) in the May and June 
numbers of THe CenTuRY MaGazine. Sold by dealers 


everywhere, at 35 cents each. 
ryw 35 
prices. Illustrated, Standard and Rare Books. Send 


postal for best book catalogue ever issued FREE. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington St., opp. “Old 
South,’” Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS at 30 to 60 per cent. disc »unt from publisher’s 














FRENCH, GERMAN AND LITERATURE.—A lady 
wishes to form a class for instruction in Literature, 
French and German, or would accept a situation in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, in exchange tor board, dur- 
ing the summer. Address 

MADAME De MEUDON, 
Office of THE AMERICAN, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF OLD and NEW 





CIAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE F¥UST PUBLISHED: 


I, 
THE INDEX GUIDE 


To Travet anp Art-Stupy 1n Evurops. (Alphabetically ar- 
ranged) By Laraverre C. Loomis, A. M. With Plans and 
Catalogues of the chief Art Galleries, Maps, Table of Routes, 
and 160 Outline Illustrations, 1 vol., 16mo, 600 pages, $3 50. 

Part 1.—Scenery, Art, History, Legend and Myths. (Including 
descriptions of places, buildings, monuments, works of art and the 
historicals tacts, legenis and myths connected with all these ) 

Part Il.—P/ans and catalogues of the art galleries of Europe. 

Part I1l.—Maps, tables and directions for all the leading 
routes of Travel. 

The requirements of the American in Europe at the present day 
are essentially different from those of twenty years ago. ‘Ihere is 
no longer any need of a very great part of the minute information 
and direction as to the commonplaces of travel which have hitherto 
filled so much space in guide-books, The of « t 
given above may be taken as a summary of those things which the 
tourist of the present day realiy desires to know. 

The alphabetical arrangement, making it possible to turn instant- 
ly to the sut ject of inquiry, the compactness and general conveni- 
ence of the book, the judgment shown in the choice of material 
and the discarding of useless and gless c t, the clear- 
ness of the plans and directions, and the thoroughly practical charac- 
ter of the whole work, will be highly valued by intelligent people 
used or unused to European travel. 


II. 
A Remarkable Novel by a New Writer. 


GUERNDALE. 


By J.S. of Dale. 1 vol.,r2mo. $1.25. 

Guerndale is a distinctly modern novel, and its claim to considera- 
tion lies in its revelation of modern tendencies. While it is brilliant 
in its narrative, and of absorbing interest as a story, the interest 
lies even deeper than the development of plot, ani is far more 
tragical than the denouement of an avowed tragedy. The stery is 
in fact a tragedy—the tragedy of modern hfe of modern society. 
The book is realistic to a deg:ee vivid and picturesque in its de- 
sciiptive passages, and nothing less than a philosophical romance. 


III. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


A new volume. 
Vol. 9. Atlanta. 


By the Hon, Jacos D, Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio, late Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States, Major-General U. S. V., 
etc. 1 vol.,12mo, with maps and plans, $1.00. 

Probably no volumes of the Campaigns of the Civil War have 
been looked for with more interest than the two volumes written by 
General Cox, and covering the Campaigns of Sherman—A/¢/anta 
and The March to the Sea, with Franalin and Nashville. ‘ihe 
first of these, now published, takes up the western armies where they 
were left by General Cist, at Chattanooga and carries the narrative 
to the organizing of the great movement through Georgia. Nobook 
more crowded with new matter or with important statements of per- 
sonal observation and knowledge, has been published in this collec- 


“JUST PUBLISHED. 
IV. 
MEN AND BOOKS; 


Or, Stupizs 1n Homixetics. Lectures Introductory to the ‘‘ The- 
ory of Preaching.” By Professor Austin Puetrs, D.D, 1 vol., 
8vo, $2.00. 

“* Viewed in this light, for their orderly and wise and rich sug- 
gestiveness, these lectures of Professor Phelps are of simply incom- 
parable merit. Every page is crowded with observations and 
suggestions of striking pertinence and force, and of that kind of 
wisdom which touches the roots of a matter. The book itself is one 
of the most splendid illustrations anywhere to be found, in litera- 











J: E. CALDWELL & Co. 


The One Hundred Dollar = ° 
WATCH. 


18 Karat Cases and a Reliable Movement. 


No. 902 CHESTNUT STREET. 





JNO. C, CORNELIUS, CHAS. EB, CORNELIUS. A, G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND BRASS 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 
WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup AND Encine BuitpineG 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
Raitway Frocs, CrRossinGs AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrFick:; 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





ture old or current, ot the peculiar advantages to a prof 
man to be obtained from the right kind of study of ' ‘Men and 
Books,’ ’’—7he Advance. 

V. 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


Sermons on Special Occasions, preached in Westminster Abbey by 
ARTHUR Penruyn Stantiy, D. D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50, 


Vi 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. By 
James AntHony Froupg, M.A. Authorized edition, 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $4. Cheaper editions, 2 vols. in one, with the original 
steel portraits, $1.50. 


VII. 
MOLINOS THE QUIETIST. 


By Hon. Joun Bicztow. 1 vol., 16mo, unique binding. $1.25. 





For sale ty all book-sellers; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 


on receipt of price, by 


Cuas. Scrisner’s Sons, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO’S 


U MBRELLAS AND Parasots, 








——«FOR SALE BY—— 


Tue Best Deaters. 


Positively no Goods Retailed at our 





W arerooms.—— 


s 





